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PREFACE 


This  book  has  arisen  from  a  series  of  four  lectures  given 
from  notes,  usually  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  at  Two-day 
Schools  organised  by  co-operative  societies  during  1917-1919. 
Reports  were  taken  of  these  deliveries  ;  but  for  publication 
all  the  existing  material  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
recast  as  well  as  entirely  re-written.  The  scope  of  the  book, 
however,  has  remained  limited  by  a  form  originally  providing 
for  presentation,  discussion  and  appeal  within  the  period 
of  four  lectures.  This  being  so,  the  few  chapters  following 
cannot  profess  to  be  more  than  an  essay  introductory  to  a 
big  subject. 

Libraries  of  books,  pubUcations  of  a  special  Ministry  of 
Uses,  and  many  journals  would  be  necessarj^  to  deal  ade- 
quately and  continuous!}'  with  the  consumers'  problem  of 
organising  the  world  and  its  resources  for  the  utmost  human 
use  and  enjoyment.  These  do  not  exist.  Manchester,  for  some 
uncomplimentary  reason,  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  home 
of  consumers'  advocacy.  Yet  the  Manchester  Reference 
Library — an  admirable  institution — contains  sufficient  vol- 
umes under  the  title  of  "  Labour"  to  fill  several  crowded  pages 
of  its  great  catalogue  ;  whereas  a  single  entry  under  con- 
sumption (amidst  two-score  devoted  to  the  disease)  provides 
for  all  the  books  specifically  relating  to  the  consumer. 

When  the  present  writer  came  to  Manchester  and  entered 
the  offices  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  he  felt 
instinctively  that  co-operation  was  in  accord  with  his  own 
conceptions.  But  with  the  majority  he  did  not  approach 
it  from  the  consumers'  side.  He  understood  nothing  about 
the  consumer  and — left  to  himself,  like  other  employees — 
it  was  a  long  time  before  he  penetrated  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  vast  store-movement  actually  is  built.  Since 
then  he  has  realised  that  little  as  the  British  consumers' 
co-operative  movement  is  conscious  of  its  own  living  theory, 
the  rest  of  the  nation  appreciates  the  enormous  value  of  these 
organic  principles  even  less. 

As  this  book  goes  to  press  the  possibihty  still  remains  of 
a  huge  strike  of  miners.     The  dispute  is  between  them  and 


the  Government  ;  ;ind  the  bone  of  contention  lias  for  marrow 
some  thirty  to  sixty  millions  of  profit  on  exported  coal.  Under 
a  completely  cooptratixc  system  all  profits  on  exported  coal 
would  Ro  automatically  to  the  consumers  of  Italy,  France, 
and  other  importing  countries  in  the  form  of  a  deferred 
rebate,  or  dividend  on  purchases,  to  each  national  C.W.S. 
Wc  in  return  would  receive  any  surplus  arising  from  our 
payments  to  them.  That  would  be  just  and  there  would 
be  no  quarrel.  As  it  is,  an  unjust  gain,  through  its  own 
wrong,  has  bred  a  dispute  over  its  division.  Yet  no  one 
seems  to  perceive  the  root  evil.  Journalists  trained  under 
capitalism  miscall  this  sum  amassed  through  State  profit- 
eering "  a  windfall." 

The  lectures  were  given  to  co-operative  and  labour 
audiences,  and  the  lecturer  was  happiest  when  (as  in  South 
Wales)  the  "  schools  "  included  militant  young  men  from 
left-wing  trade  councils.  He  did  not  want  to  impede  or 
distract  Labour  in  its  fight ;  but  he  did  want  the  young  men 
to  contend  not  for  sections  but  for  the  whole  of  the  people, 
the  consumers.  Apart  from  the  struggle  between  owners 
farming  out  possessions  for  profit  and  unions  to  sell  labour 
at  the  highest  possible  price,  he  stood  for  a  third  party 
potentially  greater  than  either — a  party  organised  in  a 
reconstructive  movement  leading  to  a  new  industry  based 
on  the  peoples'  needs,  under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  people  in  their  masses.  But  while  claiming  the  chief 
place  for  that  third  party  he  did  not  forget  that  the  million- 
wide  ranks  of  Labour  are  drawn  from  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  common  democratic  household  ;  whereas  the  capitalist 
mansion  is  another  establishment  altogether.  In  view  of 
the  miners'  stand  for  the  British  domestic  consumer  and  in 
view,  also,  of  the  very  interesting  experiment  in  co-operation 
between  the  municipalities,  the  Building  Guild  and  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  and  Co-operative  Insurance  Societies 
now  proceeding,  he  is  glad  to  emphasise  again  this  common 
bond. 

For  the  idea  of  his  opening  sentence  the  author  is  indebted 
to  Maukind  in  the  Making,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells— the  book 
which  Mr.  Shaw  proposed  to  dramatise  by  means  of  a  spout 
discharging  the  babies  !  He  believes  this  to  be  the  only 
due  acknowledgment  not  to  be  found  in  the  text. 


September,  1920. 


The  Consumers'  Place  in 
Society 

<> 

Chapter  I. 
The  World  of  Consumers 

Forty  million  mass  consumers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Buying 
and  preparing  for  use — Life  carried  on  through  consumers'  service — 
World-wide  common  interest  in  abundance — Common  needs  that 
bring  countries  and  peoples  into  touch — But  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business — -The  commercial  world  organised  against  the 
common  interest — Unenfranchised  consumers,  the  outlanders  of 
industry — Neither  recognition  nor  organisation  for  recognition — 
Potentiality  of  the  mass  of  consumers — Review  of  consumers'  actual 

poverty 

EVERY  minute  at  least  sixty  babies  are  born  into  the 
world.  Every  second  a  new  passenger  embarks  on 
the  ship  of  Earth.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Labour  and  Co- 
operative parties,  the  late  W.  S.  Gilbert  declared  that  each 
newcomer 

"  Is  either  a  little  Liberal 
Or  else  a  little  Conservative." 

It  is  time  to  remember  the  simple  fact  that  all  are  born 
consumers. 

The  more  civilised  the  nation  the  longer  is  the  period 
during  which  each  child  is  entirely  and  unashamedly  a  con- 
sumer. And  the  same  national  progress  everywhere  in\'olves 
a  heavier  consumption  during  working  life,  and  an  earlier 
return  from  industry  to  the  state  of  pensioner  or  other  "  non- 
producer."  ^Meanwhile,  seven  millions  of  active  housewives 
and  mothers  in  Britain  remain  at  home  with  no  economic 
relation   to   society   except   that    of   consumer.     Thus,    the 
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business  of  so  organising  the  commonwealth  as  to  meet  the 
proper  needs  of  consumers  is  a  matter  of  universal  importance. 

A  Mass  of  Poor  Consumers. 

The  nearest  facts  are  those  most  easily  overlooked ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  reminding  anyone 
that  the  consumer  is  not  to  be  regarded  solely  as  a  rich,  fat 
man  or  an  overdressed  woman  oozing  money.  The  consumer 
is  every  modest  one  of  us  when  we  eat,  drink,  read,  travel, 
go  shopping,  visit  the  theatre  or  rest  in  bed.  Consumers, 
therefore,  generally  are  poor,  because  the  majority  are  poor, 
and  a  great  number  are  very  poor.  The  income  tax  figures 
of  1919-20,  showing  5,300,000  persons  receiving /130  and  over, 
prove  also  that  even  yet  nearly  one-half  the  families  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  to  live  through  each  week  on  nothing 
more  than  could  have  been  bought  for  22s.  before  the  war. 
Above  this  level  the  great  bulk  of  the  families  are  still  mass 
consumers.  Not  more  than  one  million  famihes  constitute 
the  class  of  consumers  rich  or  well-to-do. 

Through  its  great  purchasing  power  this  minority  counts, 
economically,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers.  It  creates 
fashionable  shopping  centres ;  it  evokes  imposing  publica- 
tions crowded  with  advertisements  of  motor  cars,  furs  and 
whisky;  it  studs  the  country  with  great  houses  and  imposing 
hotels.  Perhaps  it  develops  taste.  Certainly  it  diverts 
wealth  from  necessaries  to  luxuries,  and  leads  in  that  black- 
legging  which  consists  in  outbidding  poorer  consumers. 
Nevertheless,  however  unlimited  in  pocket,  every  rich 
consumer  is  under  the  disability  of  possessing  only  one 
stomach  (against  four  to  each  cow)  and  being  limited  to  the 
common  reckoning  of  24  hours  to  each  day.  Indeed,  the 
effective  personal  demand  of  a  wealthy  dyspeptic  bachelor 
may  be  of  less  importance  to  the  economic  world  than  the 
appetites  and  needs  of  any  miner  with  a  large  and  healthy 
family.  Hence  one  must  avoid  the  error  of  overestimating 
the  actual  space  filled  by  the  rich  in  the  world  of  consumers. 
Compared  with  the  mass  demands  of  40  million  of  all  ranks 
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of  wage-earning  and  salaried  workers  and  their  wives  and 
children,  the  class  demands  are,  in  bulk,  of  small  importance. 
It  is  the  people  in  the  mass  whom  we  shall  keep  in  view. 
Here,  amongst  the  mass,  are  all  those  who  bring  to  the  business 
of  purchase  and  use  a  patience,  skill  and  care  which  are 
rarely  estimated  and  never  reckoned  at  a  proper  economic 
value.  The  millions  of  careful  housewives  and  good  husbands, 
selecting,  perfecting,  adapting  to  vital  needs  the  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  coal  and  many  articles  which  otherwise  would 
be  dead  things,  establish  a  consumption  that  is  really  the 
ultimate  and  most  important  factor  in  creating  the  wealth 
which  is  life.  Earning  money  is  only  half  the  battle.  Money 
in  fact  may  be  gained  only  to  be  misused.  Use  is  that  which 
keeps  life  going. 

Intermedute  and  Real  Consumers. 
We  are  concerned,  therefore,  with  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people.  One  hears,  however,  of 
quite  other  consumers.  jNIanufacturers  use  sugar  or  cotton 
as  raw  materials  for  production.  Railways,  furnaces,  and 
factories  absorb  enormous  quantities  of  coal,  and  all  sorts  of 
producers  buy  to  make-up  and  sell  for  profit.  But  these 
"  consumers "  are  merely  intermediates.  In  consequence, 
although  they  will  fight  valiantly  against  increased  prices 
when  there  is  fear  of  the  money  coming  out  of  their  trading 
gains,  they  need  only  to  be  assured  that  the\'  can  "  pass  it 
on  "  and  they  bend  like  grass  to  the  wind.  Yet  there  are 
some  intermediate  interests  solidly  in  line  with  those  of  the 
real  consumers.  The  spinner  or  weaver  angry  and  broken 
hearted  because  of  poor  cotton  or  bad  yarn  is  typical  of  many 
workers  struggling  with  cheap  and  nasty  material  to  meet  a 
poverty-stricken  demand.  The  farmers  who  used  to  be 
swindled  by  non-germinating  seed  and  worthless  manures, 
in  the  days  before  agricultural  co-operation,  also  were  within 
a  consumer's  category.  It  is  to  the  consumer's  interests 
that  every  producer  should  have  proper  materials  and  tools. 
None  the  less,  in  a  little  book  we  can  leave  this  kind  of  con- 
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sumption  out  of  account,  and  come  back  to  the  ultimate 
consumers,  for  whom  yarn  is  spun  and  cloth  woven,  for  whose 
travelling  the  coal  is  burned,  and  for  whose  table  the  flocks 
and  herds  are  fed. 

Life  Through  the  Service  of  Consumers. 

Poor  as  any  man  may  be— hungry,  ragged,  houseless — 
the  fact  that  he  has  grown  up  from  babyhood  is  due  to  some 
one  having  ser\-ed  him  as  a  consumer.  And  however  inde- 
pendently a  man  may  profess  to  live,  some  day  he  must 
accept  a  similar  service.  There  are  savages  who  destroy 
their  old  folk.  Civilised  men  and  women  work  for  and  keep 
the  old.  The  happy  growth  of  children  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin  is  the  joy  of  the  adult  ;  and  at  the  last,  even  after  the 
"  unproductive"  consumption  of  old  age  has  dwindled  and 
ceased,  we  may  be  said  to  consume  still,  since  the  dead  must 
claim  some  share  of  earth  for  their  burial. 

In  the  business  of  life  the  consumers'  needs  are  the  first, 
last,  and  most  extensive  element  to  be  considered.  Whatever 
their  colour  or  race,  the  sixty  babies  born  ever}^  minute  share 
the  same  primitive  wants.  Their  consumers'  interest  in  an 
abundant  world  is  the  great,  common,  human  interest. 
Nation  will  fight  with  nation  for  lands,  raw  materials,  ports, 
routes,  and  trades  ;  and  the  warfare  will  profit  shareholders, 
directors,  and  workers  ;  for  we  have  seen  the  extent  of  vested 
interests  in  the  trade  of  providing  for  bloodshed.  But  where 
and  when  was  that  war  fought  which  benefited  an\-  people  as 
consumers  ?  While  the  Russian  millions  were  cut  off  from 
the  sea  and  starved  of  manufactured  goods,  the  prices  in 
England  of  wheat,  timber,  flax,  leather,  butter,  and  eggs 
went  up  continual!}'.  When  German  babies  wasted  away 
and  German  exports  fell  to  nothing,  sugar  in  England  con- 
tinued scarce  and  dear,  and  English  children  were  limited  in 
one  of  childhood's  especial  foods.  While  two  million  normally 
busy  Viennese  were  dragged  down  to  death  by  every  kind  of 
man-made  famine,  and  Continental  areas  went  short  of 
Austrian  manufactures,  45  million  British  proved  powerless 
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to  prevent  the  cost  of  living  rising  and  the  international  value 
of  the  sovereign  falling.  But  the  British  islands,  at  the 
worst,  remained  in  economic  association  with  a  major  part 
of  the  world  which  in  some  fashion  was  supplpng  demand. 
It  was  in  Central  Europe  where  the  full  force  was  felt  of  a  war 
and  a  peace  animated  by  passions  for  power  and  for  national 
liberty  but  not  in  the  least  inspired  by  any  regard  for  the 
economic  unity  demanded  by  the  consumers'  welfare.  A  trust 
will  flourish  by  the  beggary  of  rivals,  a  landlord  prosper  from 
overcrowding  in  slums,  a  distiller  draw  profit  from  drunken- 
ness or  adulteration,  a  pillmaker  enrich  himself  through 
ignorance  and  disease,  a  glazier  find  benefit  in  a  riot,  and  a 
newspaper  proprietor  gain  through  a  sensational  murder ; 
but  neither  failure  nor  death  is  of  any  material  help  to  men 
as  consumers.  Of  them  it  is  true  that  an  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury'  to  all. 

Variety  .\nd  Breadth  of  Consumers'  Interests. 

There  is  a  well-known  epitaph  which  runs"  he  was  born 
a  man  but  died  a  grocer."  Although  the  word  "  consumer  " 
is  an  ugly  word,  drawn  from  the  dismal  science,  consumption 
does  not  specialise  or  isolate  a  man  like  this.  On  the  con- 
trary', it  brings  us  into  touch  with  some  part  of  everything 
that  industry  produces.  The 'plainest  meal — bread  and 
margarine  and  tea  with  condensed  milk  and  coarse  sugar — 
embodies  raw  materials  from  four  continents  and  depends 
upon  business  organisation,  labour,  and  machinery  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Clothing,  however  shoddy,  contains 
wool  that  once  came  from  Australia  or  the  Cape,  and  cotton 
from  the  Southern  States  ;  and  black  people  and  white, 
farmers,  sailors,  dockers,  miners,  railwaymen,  weavers, 
seamstresses,  travellers,  shopmen,  and  many  more  have 
shared  in  the  production  of  its  textiles,  buttons,  and  dyes. 
Every  pair  of  factory-made  boots  involves  scores  of  processes, 
with  other  scores  in  the  tanning  of  the  leather,  and  in  bring- 
ing skins  from  the  most  distant  lands.  In  our  common 
everyday  needs  the  great  industries  of  the  world  take  their 
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rise.  We — the  mass  of  common  men  and  women  in  all 
countries— also  compose  the  world's  market.  To  sell  to  us 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  world's  business.  Hence  it  is 
ourselves  as  consumers  who  stand  in  a  central  relation  to  all 
the  economics  of  the  world,  like  a  king  in  his  kingdom.  As 
producers  we  go  each  unto  a  particular  factory,  farm  or  mine, 
but  as  consumers  we  are  set  by  nature  thus  to  give  leadership, 
aim  and  purpose  to  the  whole  economic  world.  That  we  are 
not  kings,  but  serfs  in  the  mass,  is  due  to  our  failure  to  think 
and  act  together  as  consumers  and  so  realise  our  true  position 
and  power. 

Neglect  of  Consumers'  Service. 
For  everybody's  business  is  nobody's.  Because  we  are 
all  concerned  the  care  of  the  consumer  is  left  specifically  to 
none.  Who  is  going  to  benefit  by  voluntary  public  work  ? 
Some  private  class  or  party  business  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous. Besides,  those  more  especially  interested  in  the 
consumers'  side  of  affairs  are  the  people  at  home — women, 
children,  invalids,  and  old  people.  The  rest  of  us — producers 
real  or  nominal,  yet  all  with  a  special  axe  to  grind — possess  a 
shillingsworth  of  interest  in  our  particular  trade,  business,  or 
profession  for  every  penn'orth  on  the  common  side.  The 
consumer  is  still  served  and  sometimes  surprisingly  well 
served,  especially  by  the  humbler  unorganised  producers  and 
distributors,  just  because  there  is  so  much  decency,  sheer 
unselfishness,  and  sense  of  right  in  human  nature.  But  an 
enormous  proportion  of  modem  organising  energy  and  skill 
has  gone  and  is  going  toward  consolidating  and  protecting 
the  sectional  interests  of  producers  and  sellers  almost  regard- 
less of  the  general  consumers'  welfare.  There  are  unions  of 
workers  in  every  trade  to  protect  the  special  interests  of 
special  producers  ;  there  are  employers'  federations  finding 
it  more  profitable  to  prevent  competition  and  keep  up  prices 
than  to  fight  trade  unions  ;  there  are  associations  in  the 
interests  of  every  tradesman — associations  solid,  expert  and 
wealthy.     The  same  motive  of  protecting  the  makers  and 
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sellers  interests  in  business  inspires  the  rings,  combines  and 
trusts  which  under  the  recent  Government  patronage  of  the 
business  man  have  so  increased  and  multiplied.  As  Mr.  John 
Hilton  says  (Garton  Foundation  Memorandums  on  Combines 
and  Trade  Organisations)  "  there  are  few  corners  of  British 
industr}'  in  which  some  kind  of  trade  association  is  not  to  be 
found,  and  some  of  them  can  show  a  thoroughness  of  organisa- 
tion not  easily  surpassed.  What  is  notable  is  .  .  .  their 
unobtrusiveness."  They  make  little  display,  but  they  stand 
as  efficient  bulwarks  against  the  dreadful  though  distant 
possibility  of  something  becoming  too  cheap. 

Organised  Sellers  and  Unorganised  Consumers. 

To  the  power  of  the  trusts,  with  their  multitudes  of  de- 
partments and  experts,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  trade 
associations,  there  is  to  be  added  the  power  of  the  hundreds 
of  trade  journals,  and  the  main  control  of  the  technical 
resources  of  the  country  by  persons  interested  in  the  profits 
of  suppty.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side,  the  other  party  to 
every  bargain,  you  and  I  stand  as  consumers,  unorganised, 
unaided  and  hopelessly  untrained  in  the  business  of  meeting 
the  skill  and  resource  of  the  master  producers,  advertisers 
and  sellers.  "  All  my  life,"  says  an  American  writer  of  ex- 
perience, Mr.  E.  P.  Harris,  "  I  have  felt  that  the  consumer 
was  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  buying."  Mr.  Harris,  the 
author  of  Co-operation  the  Hope  of  the  Consumer,  and  himself 
an  ex-storekeeper  and  advertising  publicist,  adds  that  "  the 
final  consumer,"  and  "  the  forgotten  man,"  is  the  victim  of 
a  "  conspiracy  of  ignorance,  wastefulness  and  sharp  prac- 
tices." "  Buying,"  he  declares,  "  gives  one  a  sense  of 
bondage  because  of  the  inabiUty  to  get  unprejudiced  infor- 
mation ....  The  only  party  who  knows  the  facts  is 
biased  by  the  quest  of  profit."  In  this  country,  writing 
some  two  years  ago,  in  a  book,  Labour  and  Capital  after  the 
War,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  commented  on  the  same  dependence 
of  the  consumer.  Using  a  pronoun  of  the  correct  gender,  he 
added  "  Even  in  normal  times  the  working-class  purchaser, 
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unless  she  is  a  member  of  the  co-operative  society,  is  pecuUarly 
helpless.  She  buys  fuel  and  food  in  small  quantities.  She 
buys  much  on  credit,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  transfer  her 
custom.  Her  range  of  purchases  is  small,  and  she  cannot 
easily  substitute  one  article  for  another."  And  Mr.  Tawney 
further  pointed  out  that  there  existed  no  community  of 
interest  between  seller  and  purchaser  such  as  would  lead  the 
former  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  latter. 

In  the  same  book  another  aspect  of  the  same  helplessness 
was  indicated  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  the  great  ironmaster.  He 
said  :  "  In  the  struggle  between  the  parties  (employers  and 
workmen)  in  the  discussions  of  the  merits  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  the  daily  press,  while  these  are  in  progress, 
the  one  group  which  is  never  mentioned  is  that  which  is,  in 
fact,  most  deeply  interested.  The  protagonists  are  Capital 
and  Labduf  in  some  particular  industry.  The  prize  which  is 
fought  for  is  the  division  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer— the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  community — for  the 
article  these  two  are  engaged  in  producing." 

Consumers  Unenfranchised. 
Except  in  vast,  unusual  disputes,  like  a  national  railway 
or  coal  strike,  the  consuming  public  either  is  forgotten  or  is 
only  remembered  by  one  side  hypocritically  as  providing  an 
argument  to  be  used  against  the  other.  At  other  times  it 
is  conceived  vaguely  as  a  surrounding  atmosphere,  too  passive 
for  consideration.  Its  existence  does  not  prevent  business 
men  of  all  kinds  discussing  in  public  without  concern  every 
kind  of  scheme  for  making  private  profit  out  of  public  needs  ; 
while  numberless  lectures  are  advertised  on  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,  as  if  only  these  two  relatively  minor 
constituents  were  of  account.  The  consumer,  indeed,  is  the 
helot  of  industry.  He  is  the  outlander,  the  unenfranchised. 
Instead  of  industry  (including  agriculture)  existing  for  him 
(and  her)  he  exists  for  the  profit  of  industry.  But  he  has  no 
Voice  in  industry,  and  whatever  Government  control  there  is 
over  it  is  by  no  means  a  direct  control  by  organised  domestic 
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consumers.  The  business  of  feeding,  clothing,  housing, 
carrying  and  entertaining  the  peoples  is  the  private  business 
of  capitalists  and  companies  of  capitalists,  subject  to  whatever 
terms  it  is  necessary  to  make  with  non-public  unions  of 
workers.  If  any  converted  textile  multi-millionaire  wished 
to  return  to  his  ultimate  customers  the  overcharges  he  had 
amassed,  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  through  the  simple  lack 
of  customers'  organisation.  There  is  no  means  of  recog- 
nising consumers'  rights  because  no  rights  are  recognised. 

In  the  eyes  of  industry  the  public  is  a  child,  without 
rights  or  responsibilities.  Those  of  the  public  who  can 
spend  freely  are  the  spoiled  children.  They  are  humoured 
and  pampered,  flattered  and  courted.  If  their  erratic  buying 
creates  endless  overtime  or  throws  people  out  of  work,  they 
are  not  to  trouble  themselves.  Industrial  diseases,  like  the 
chrome-poisoning  of  tanners,  the  anthrax  of  woolsorters,  the 
lead-poisoning  of  potters,  the  respiratory  diseases  of  cotton 
operatives  are  not  supposed  to  concern  the  public  in  whose 
service  they  are  contracted.  The  fallen  soldier  is  a  hero  who 
has  died  for  us.  The  railway  shunter,  the  miner,  the  docker, 
killed  not  in  taking  life  but  in  the  service  of  peace,  is  only  an 
item  in  statistics.  The  "  boys  "  in  the  trenches  had  their 
comforts.  The  seaman  in  the  fo'csle  of  a  tramp  steamer 
in  the  Atlantic  mid-winter,  or  the  fisherman  off  Iceland  is 
quite  forgotten  of  the  great  "  Sister  Susie."  Yet  the  mass  of 
consumers  form  the  least  selfish  element  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. Treated  as  a  partner  in  industry  they  would  respond 
generously  to  the  call  of  the  heroisms  of  peace.  They  would 
accept  their  responsibilities.  But  the  fulfilment  of  duties 
must  be  sustained  by  the  enjoyment  of  rights.  If  the  con- 
sumer is  to  pay,  the  consumer  must  receive  the  surplus.  And, 
enfranchised,  he  must  become  the  constituent  who  ultimately 
decides,  and  must  have  the  respect  given  to  constituents. 

The  Potential  Might  of  Consumers. 
Notwithstanding  his  general  helplessness,  however,  even 
at  present  the  consumer  is  potentially  the  stronger  party, 
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and  so  is  by  no  means  negligible  all  the  time.  In  this  country 
during  the  war,  when  the  food  shortages  began,  he  and  she 
woke  up.  People  stood  in  queues  until  they  would  not  stand 
it.  Men  dropped  their  work  and  gathered  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  demand  that  every  consumer  should  have  fair  play. 
A  wave  of  feeling  ran  through  the  community,  arousing  a 
force  that  became  irresistible.  The  government  was  obliged 
to  control  supplies,  secure  their  distribution  at  maximum 
prices,  and  create  a  Food  Ministry  and  a  network  of  local 
committees  to  represent  the  consumer's  rights.  It  is  true 
that  private  merchants  imbued  with  the  old  spirit  came  into 
the  new  schemes,  finding  a  Government  tender  towards  them. 
No  spasmodic  movement  of  a  day  can  produce  a  new  moral 
world.  But  for  a  moment  the  power  of  the  consumer  was 
shown. 

When  consumers  do  act  together  there  is  nothing  below 
the  scale  of  a  nation  to  match  their  numbers.  Ten  milHon 
people  registered  with  co-operative  societies  and  the  C.W.S. 
for  sugar  supplies.  Imagine  the  power  of  ten  millions,  united 
and  aroused  !  Reduce  the  number  simply  to  families,  and 
you  still  have  two  millions.  The  Triple  Alliance  of  miners, 
railwaymen  and  transport  workers,  including  men  and  boys, 
numbers  less  than  a  million  and  a  half.  But  the  mass  of 
consumers,  however,  is  four  times  as  great  as  ten  millions  ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Government  subsidised  bread 
and  flour,  and  experimented  with  the  price  of  household  coal. 
The  giant  slept ;  but  he  still  was  a  giant,  capable  of  blind  and 
spasmodic  but  gigantic  movements.  Hence  the  Rent  Re- 
striction Act  and  the  other  measures  for  protecting  tenants, 
and  the  desperate  effort  to  feed  the  public  with  the  chaff  of 
the  Profiteering  Act.  But  temporary  expedients  of  this  kind 
would  not  serve  for  an  aroused  and  conscious  community 
of  consumers.  The  consumer  is  neither  an  animal 
hungry  only  for  quantities,  nor  an  economic  man  feeding 
solely  on  cheapness,  and  h,e  requires  something  more  than 
care  for  superficial  qualities  like  the  whiteness  of  bread. 
It  would  not  even  meet  the  case  to  create  a  Consumers'Council 
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that  was  merely  an  advisory  body  within  a  Ministry  of  Food. 
The  consumer  is  the  full  human  being  in  relation  to  all  the 
uses  of  life.  A  social  philosophy,  a  human  ideal  and  a  new 
economic  method  are  all  to  be  found  in  consumers'  service. 
It  is  the  consumer  who  stands  at  the  gates  of  a  new  social 
order. 

Consumers  in  Want. 

And  it  is  the  consumers  of  the  whole  world  who  are  the 
victims  of  the  old  misrule  now  failing  before  our  eyes.  Even 
before  the  war  the  world's  prices  were  rising.  From  1900  to 
1914  they  mounted  steadily.  But  this  is  as  nothing  to  the 
effects  of  the  offensives  of  the  great  war  against  the  consumer. 
In  Britain  in  1920  the  Statist  list  of  45  representative  com- 
modities showed  a  rise  in  price  of  300  per  cent,  over  1913.  In 
America,  the  modern  land  of  milk  and  honey,  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  same  date  was  at  least  120  per  cent,  over  the 
pre-war  level.  In  France  there  were  masses  of  people  whose 
whole  income  almost  was  exhausted  by  the  cost  of  essential 
foods  alone.  In  Austria  the  price  of  a  pint  of  milk  was  8s.  6d. 
But  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  in  London, 
in  Bradford,  and  in  Manchester  there  still  remained  prosperous 
members  of  the  international  company  of  profiteers. 

In  fortunate  Britain,  with  her  open  sea  highways  to 
continents  that  are  still  virgin,  it  has  become  difficult  to 
remember  that  without  a  penny  being  taken  from  the  tax- 
payer, bread  once  was  4|d.  a  41b.  loaf.  Likely  to  pay  more 
than  a  trebled  price  for  his  bread,  John  Bull,  for  his  staple 
food,  has  had  to  fall  back  from  butter  to  margarine.  No 
longer  is  it  bread  and  butter  ;  and  no  longer  is  bread  cheap 
enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  worker's  endurance  during 
any  period  of  enforced  idleness.  It  is  far  more  difficult  now 
to  "  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter  "'  and  to  that  extent 
individual  liberty  is  diminished. 

If  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  milk,  in  the  perilous  days  of 
babyhood,  is  life  itself.  Not  many  3-ears  before  the  war 
milk  was  to  be  had  retail  at  2jd.  per  quart.  In  the  same 
districts  in  the  winter  of  1919,  the  price  reached  iid.,  even 
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when  the  milk  was  deUvered  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Such  has  become  the  baby's  cost  of  living,  with  all  its  effect 
on  the  birthrate  and  on  marital  health  and  happiness.  Yet 
the  high  price  carried  with  it  no  guarantee  of  cleanhness.  In 
many  cases  it  was  milk  plus  dung  and  plus  bacteria  of  a 
malignant  kind. 

Eggs  have  become  a  luxury— there  is  a  jest  about  a 
cashier  being  discovered  with  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  a  con- 
sequent audit  of  his  books.  "  Custard  "  now  has  come  to 
mean  a  starch  paste  made  from  "  custard  "  powder,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  real  custard  except  a  pale  reflection 
of  the  real  colour.  Of  bacon,  and  other  ancient  staple  foods, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 

Poverty  of  Clothing. 
Turning  from  food  to  clothing,  one  remembers  a  pamphlet 
once  written  on  This  Misery  of  Boots.  It  was  prompted  by 
observation — from  a  basement  level — of  narrow  boots  for 
wide  feet,  short  boots  for  long  feet,  and  no  boots  for  other  feet. 
But  it  did  not  reach  to  the  tragic  possibilities  of  the  present- 
day  expensive  yet  low-grade  porous  boots  in  winter  rain  or 
slush,  nor  even  to  the  mere  misery  of  such  boots  in  the  absence 
of  the  comfort  and  economy  of  a  dry  change.  In  clothing 
proper,  an  article  of  peasant  origin  like  home-spun  cloth  had 
become  the  luxury  of  the  well-to-do  even  before  the  war. 
The  people  wear  second-hand  wool  very  considerably  mixed 
with  cheaper  fibres  than  cotton.  To  have  different  styles  of 
clothing,  and  put  on  a  holiday  feeling  with  tweeds  or  flannels, 
or  change  into  the  associations  of  evening  dress,  is  a  modest 
pleasure  unknown  to  the  many.  Yet  there  is  an  economy  in 
clothes  which  the  possessor  is  loth  to  wear  out,  which  com- 
pliment his  choice  by  their  colour  and  fit,  and  are  not  so 
constantly  used  as  to  tire  the  wearer  by  the  repeated  every- 
day appearances. 

Houses  Insufficient  and  Mean. 
Quality  in  houses  has  ceased  to  matter.     For  numbers  of 
families  recently  any  sort  of  lodging  has  had  to  serve.     Four 
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million  houses  are  said  to  be  needed,  and  up  to  the  spring  of 
1920  a  mountain  of  discussion  had  produced  1,240.  In  face 
of  the  steadily  increasing  overcrowding,  it  may  seem  frivolous 
to  remark  on  the  little  or  no  beauty,  and  the  few  family 
associations  or  none,  clinging  (at  the  best)  to  the  av^erage 
small  town  house.  Many  and  many  a  housewife  has  wearied 
of  seeing  in  summer  and  winter  plain  rows  and  rows  of  dingy 
bricks  closing  in  the  view  from  her  living  room  or  kitchen. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  dismal  to  the  eye  than 
the  ungraciousness  of  grimy  brick  touched  in  vain  by  the 
new  sunshine  of  the  spring  ?  And  in  the  house  interiors 
what  is  there  to  compensate  ? 

What  cottage  of  the  myriads  laid  out  in  straight  lines 
includes  any  carved-oak  cupboard,  settle  or  table  from  the 
past,  or  old  pottery  of  quality,  or  fine  metal  work,  or  example 
of  present-day  craftsmanship  ?  Yet  a  greater  matter  than 
this  is  the  absence  of  gardens  and  playgrounds.  In  a  consumers' 
commonwealth  every  householder  would  enjoy  a  possibility 
in  some  degree  of  growing  his  own  vegetables  or  fruit ; 
and  every  housewife  would  have  at  the  door  of  her  domestic 
workshop  the  rest  and  recreation  afforded  only  by  a  garden  ? 
And  all  children  would  find  playgrounds,  safe  from  traffic, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  home,  and  not  be  limited  to  stone- 
bound  streets.  Of  other  details  of  convenience,  such  as 
telephones  in  small  houses,  modern  ideal  kitchen  fittings, 
domestic  electric  lighting,  spare  bedrooms  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  winter  sun  traps  contrived  as  porches  or  out- 
door nooks  for  every  household,  it  is  idle  to  speak  while  the 
elementary  need  of  bathrooms  so  often  remains  unsatisfied. 

In  a  consumers'  commonwealth  there  would  be  at  least 
clean  fresh  air  for  all,  and  possibly  every  centre  of  population 
would  possess  a  municipal  summer  and  winter  garden  pro- 
viding an  outdoor  pleasure  ground,  palm  house,  concert  room, 
theatre,  restaurant  and  cafe  all  within  one  enclosure.  How- 
ever small  the  town,  conceivably  it  might  afford  something 
of  the  kind  in  a  simplified  form.  Probably  the  smallest 
village  would  not  be  without  a  social  centre,  though  it  were 
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only  a  cafe  with  library  and  music  room  and  a  garden  and 
sports  field  beside  ;  and  no  less  probably  the  music  room 
would  also  be  a  place  of  show  for  one  or  two  especial 
objects  of  beauty.  But  our  villages  are  dead  ;  and  in  our 
smoky  towns  the  clean  fresh  air  blows  only  at  the  west  end, 
if  it  is  not  polluted  even  there.  In  Lancashire  especially  the 
good  housewives  wash  and  scrub  ;  while  on  their  ceaseless 
labour  the  destroying  smoke  clouds  descend,  raining  chemical 
soot. 

A   Britain   Not   for   All. 

Enough  !  Enough  !  Yet  we  should  remember  that  for 
great  numbers  of  children  "  England  "  either  means  the  tiny 
environment  of  a  village  destitute  of  so  little  as  a  cinema  show 
or  it  designates  some  stretch  of  mines  and  houses  reaching  to 
a  vaster,  denser  mass  of  factories,  cottages  and  small  shops 
which  is  called  a  town.  The  England  of  grey  mountains  and 
blue  lakes,  of  green  downs  and  woodland  bracken,  of  white 
sea  cliffs  and  bathing  coves,  of  great  cathedrals  and  em- 
bodied history,  exists  for  them  onl}'  to  the  extent  that  it 
exists  for  Canadians  and  Australians.  The  State  provides 
school  books  in  which  the  bo}s  and  girls  find  cheap  pictures 
of  the  lovely  treasure  house.  Railway  travelling  costs  too 
much  for  them  to  use  the  trains  ;  they  are  imprisoned  at  the 
very  doors  of  fairyland.  In  Switzerland,  before  the  war, 
children  might  travel  on  school  journeys  sixty  miles  for  half  a 
franc.  Not  so  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets. 

Enough  !  But  as  sweet  air  has  become  a  luxury,  so  other 
essentials  of  health  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many.  Have  we 
not  seen  little  boys  driven  by  policemen  from  canals  which 
were  their  only  bathing  place  ?  The  Russian  youth's  joy  in 
river  bathing  is  unknown  in  industrial  Britain,  where  dye  and 
bleach  works  have  "  rights  of  pollution,"  which  are  kept  in 
being  at  a  cost  even  when  the  works  is  indefinitely  closed. 
The  sea  shores  remain  ;  but  sea  bathing  is  becoming  a  luxury 
through  an  increasing  exploitation  of  foreshore  rights.     It  was 
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a  German  who,  before  the  war,  noticed  our  trespass  boards, 
and  said  :  "  England  is  a  very  nice  country  for  rich  people." 
Between  Manchester  and  Sheffield  there  are  50  square  miles 
of  bracing  moorland  on  which  no  ordinary  Englishman  has 
the  right  to  set  his  foot.  By  Miss  McMillan  and  others  it  has 
been  shown  how  cheaply  the  essentials  of  health  could  be 
provided  for  the  health  of  all  the  generations  to  come  ;  j^et 
doctors  are  still  called  upon  to  dose  with  medicine  anaemic 
people  who  want  nothing  except  that  which  is  impossible, 
namely,  good  food,  fresh  air,  rest  and  sleep.  Enfeebled  in 
childhood,  they  return  from  the  doctor's  to  struggle  on.  They 
are  lured  by  advertisements  to  buy  patent  medicines,  and 
then  their  misery  is  exploited  by  the  sale  of  halfpenn'orth's 
or  penn'orth's  of  drugs  dressed  out  in  high-priced  packages. 
Fewer  hours  have  come  and  more  leisure  for  the  people  ;  but 
not  yet  do  these  mean  health  and  life. 

Poverty  of  Services  to  the  Masses. 

Legal  help  is  so  expensive  in  England  (in  Germany,  where 
lawyers  are  State  servants,  it  has  been  much  cheaper)  that  in 
the  social  settlements  of  the  great  towns  there  are  to  be  found 
"  poor  men's  lawyers  " — solicitors  voluntarily  giving  free 
legal  advice.  The  cost  of  justice  in  the  courts  is  notorious. 
A  French  artist  characteristically  has  satirised  the  state  of 
things  there  and  in  England  by  picturing  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant leaving  court.  While  the  lawyers  greet  each  other 
and  exchange  congratulations,  the  two  men  walk  off  unheeded. 
The  loser  has  been  stripped  naked.  But  the  other,  the 
winner,  has  retained  nothing  but  his  shirt  ! 

Enough  !  or  we  shall  be  asking  how  the  common  need  of 
truth  is  met  by  the  newspaper  press,  or  what  service  the  arts 
are  rendering  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  how  the  supreme 
need  for  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  guidance  in 
moral  perplexities,  is  answered  by  religion  as  endowed  or 
subsidised  and  professionally  served. 

The  problem  of  the  consumer  in  short  is  the  old  problem 
of  poverty.     The  solution  is  not  in  trying  to  make  ever^'one 
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individually  rich,  for  that  is  undesirable.  Nor  is  it  in  seeking 
to  pull  down  organisations  of  production  after  the  fashion  of 
the  futile  American  anti-Trust  laws.  But  it  does  mean 
arousing  a  wide  and  intense  consumer-consciousness,  and 
asserting  and  establishing  the  great  business  of  human 
service  over  and  above  all  sectional  concerns,  however 
necessary  the  latter  may  be  in  themselves.  For  the  pro- 
blem will  only  be  solved  when  the  world  is  so  organised 
as  to  secure  for  all  its  people,  including  the  sixty  added 
every  minute,  the  fullest  common  measure  of  life,  in  the  sense 
of  natural,  healthy  and  pleasurable  living. 


Chapter  II. 
Village  Communities  to  World  Industry 

Principles  of  a  commonwealth — Forgotten  in  the  present  confusion — 
Natural  order  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  simple  creatures — Natural  order 
in  human  society — Village  communities  on  the  Congo — Communism 
in  Africa  and  Asia — Village  communities  in  India — Mediaeval 
England — Protests  of  individualism — Revolt  against  narrow  con- 
ditions— Adventures  in  quest  of  power — The  conquest  of  power — 
Gains  to  the  consumer — But  at  a  terrible  price — World-scramble  for 
private  gain — Cities  as  by-products  of  avarice — Intolerable  conditions — 
How  the  many  are  impoverished  and  kept  poor — To  restore  economic 
and  social  order — Industrial  free  service  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
people  as  consumers. 

CONSUMERS  though  we  all  are,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  our  aim  is  to  exalt  any  one  function  of  life  at  the 
expense  of  another.  That  is  the  error  of  the  present  world, 
in  which  particular  aims  obtain  attention  without  regard  to 
the  common  welfare.  Consuming,  producing,  and  saving 
for  use  and  production  in  the  future,  all  go  together  in  the 
business  of  life.  While  consumption  is  the  more  extensive 
matter  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  interests  of  the  producer 
naturally  are  more  intense.  A  real  commonwealth,  therefore, 
must  unite  the  wide  general  interest  of  all  people,  as  con- 
sumers, with  the  proper  special  and  particular  interests  of  the 
many  great  and  small  groups  of  the  people,  as  workers  and 
organises  of  work.  Unless  the  workers  are  individually  free 
and  happy  in  their  work  there  can  hardly  be  a  free  and  happy 
society.  But  it  is  laid  upon  us  to  find  our  freedom  and  happi- 
ness within  a  natural  economic  order.  Civilisation  may  be  as 
flexible  and  varied  as  man  can  and  will  make  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  commonwealth,  and  be  ordered 
rich,  peaceable  and  stable,  unless  the  common  and  first  con- 
cern is  for  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  with  consumption  first, 
as  ministering  to  life,  and  production  following,  as  serving 
consumption.     Of  industry  in  particular  it  must  emphatically 
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be  said  that  neither  order  nor  peace  is  possible  within  it  until 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  it  becomes  the  chief  mode  of  human 
service. 

A  Bewildering  Confusion. 

In  our  twentieth  century  society,  so  anarchic  in  aim,  as 
well  as  so  vast  and  complicated,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the 
order  of  life  in  its  essential  simplicity.  The  air  is  thick  with 
the  cries  of  capital  and  labour.  The  commercial  pages  of  the 
press  are  crowded  with  details  of  profits  and  prices  of  shares. 
The  business  of  life  is  represented  as  one  of  getting  rich — not 
enriching  the  world  but  gathering  riches  for  one's  own  firm, 
as  by  forming  a  ring  and  putting  up  prices,  or  refloating  old 
companies  as  new.  On  the  workers'  side  one  hears  "  of  the 
interest  common  to  all  men  who  sell  their  labour  for  bread," 
namely,  to  make  "  the  labour  supply  "  restricted  and  dear ; 
and  one  finds  labour's  freedom  and  dignity  expressing  itself 
in  details  like  that  of  refusing  to  milk  cows  on  Sundays. 
From  this  confusion  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  to  simple 
forms  of  life,  and  discover  the  laws  under  which  life  continues 
for  all  creatures  on  the  earth,  including  man  himself. 

Natural  Economic  Order. 
A  little  out  of  fashion  nowadays,  the  pet  of  past  evolu- 
tionary lectures  and  arguments,  the  amoeba,  was  often 
heard  of,  if  rarely  observed.  It  represents,  or  used  to  repre- 
sent, the  simplest  unit  of  life,  a  simple  cell  of  ever-changing 
form — head,  feet  and  stomach  united  in  one  growing  spot  of 
jelly.  It  moves  laboriously  in  water,  consuming  as  it  lives, 
and  reproducing  by  simple  division  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime 
lasting  15  minutes.  Here  at  least  consumer  and  producer 
are  one  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all  the  labour  is  subordinate  to 
consumption,  and  all  the  consuming  is  for  continuing  and 
fulfilling  the  mysterious  purpose  of  the  creature's  life.  So 
with  other  living  things  ;  although  the  salmon  flashing  from 
the  water,  the  swallow  in  th'e  mastery  of  its  flight,  or  the  lark 
singing  in  the  sky  at  dawn,  are  complex  as  the  amoeba  is 
simple.     In  each  of  these  creatures  there  lives  a  society  of 
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cells,  some  joined  in  vital  organs,  some  specialised  to  beauty 
and  the  expression  of  joy,  yet  all  knit  together  in  the  one 
being's  life,  and  all  feeding  from  the  same  life-stream.  The 
bird  builds  its  nest  for  the  uses  of  a  growing  life  ;  the  nest  is 
a  capital  possession  intimately  serviceable,  and  having  all  its 
value  from  ser\'ice.  It  is  the  same  with  the  squirrels'  store 
of  nuts,  and  the  honey  of  the  bees.  Drawing  from  the  com- 
mon trees  or  the  common  flowers  by  present  abstinence  (the 
worker  bee  disgorging  the  honey  from  its  mouth)  and  through 
instructive  forethought,  these  creatures  accumulate  a 
"  capital  "  to  serve  consumption  in  a  season  when  labour 
would  not  be  useful.  In  saying  this  one  is  not  idealising  an 
animal  or  insect  world  which  to  us  is  often  cruel  and  sometimes 
repulsive.  One  is  looking  simply  at  the  obvious  general  rule — 
of  labour  and  natural  resources  serving  the  needs  of  the 
family  or  hive,  and  the  consumption  not  being  idle  but 
directed  to  a  life-purpose. 

Order  in  Tradition  and  History. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  morning  of  the  world  the 
case  was  not  different  with  man.  Indeed,  in  this  tradition 
this  simple  order  is  glorified.  The  true,  unfallen  man  is 
pictured  as  created  not  to  work  and  accumulate,  but  to  enjoy 
and  give  thanks  and  render  worship.  In  the  Garden,  subject 
to  the  law  of  life  symbolised  by  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  is  a 
consumer,  whose  labour  is  for  delight  rather  than  necessity. 
Milton  expands  the  picture,  lingering  over  the  holiday  tasks 
of  Adam,  and  the  pleasure  of  Eve  in  gathering  solid  fruits — 
Milton  insists  on  that  earthly  and  social  entertainment  of 
the  archangel.  As  progenitors,  no  doubt,  Adam  and  Eve 
have  yielded  place  to  unknown  forefathers  much  more  ancient 
and  mysterious  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  natural 
order  of  labour  and  wealth  subordinate  to  consumption,  and 
consumption  to  the  law  and  purpose  of  life,  stands  independ- 
ently and  unshaken. 

In  actual  human  history,  the  conquering  emperors  and 
princes  have  filled  the  stage  ;   and  have  shut  out  many  things 
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more  important  than  the  blaze  of  their  glory.  To  a  great 
extent  we  have  still  to  discover  how  in  the  vast  background 
the  humble  life  of  the  race  has  continued.  Contemporary 
records  of  primitive  peoples,  however,  do  in  effect  take  us 
a  long  way  back  in  time,  showing  us  what  may  have  been 
common  forms  of  ancient  society.  In  a  book  Among  Congo 
Cannibals  (published  in  1913  by  Seely,  Service  and  Co.)  there 
is  presented  a  clear  outline  of  the  social  life  of  a  people  still  so 
barbaric  as  occasionally  to  eat  human  flesh.  The  author, 
Mr.  John  Weeks,  spent  30  years  on  the  Congo  and  lived 
amongst  the  people  he  describes,  the  Boloki,  for  15  years  ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  met  them  as  a  missionary  provides  a 
sound  reason  why  he  should  not  glorify  their  social  state. 

Communism  on  the  Congo. 

According  to  the  full  description  given  by  Mr.  Weeks, 
each  village  of  this  Congo  region  is  independent  and  self- 
governing,  and  each  is  the  communal  owner  of  its  own  land 
and  fishing  rights.  Unused  land  is  free  to  all :  the  idea  of 
possession  without  use  is  unknown.  Thus  a  herdman  may 
own  in  his  village  one  or  more  lines  of  huts  ;  but  the  number 
is  governed  by  "  the  size  of  his  family,  or  clan.  He  may 
have  many  wives,  slaves  and  their  wives,  '  pawns '  and 
dependents,  and  consequently  own  several  rows  of  houses 
or  he  may  be  the  eldest  of  several  brothers  who,  with  their 
wives,  slaves,  &c.,  jointly  own  several  rows  of  dwellings." 
So  much  is  it  the  case  that  possession  carries  the  obhgation 
to  provide  and  use  that  "  as  a  rule,  the  best-dressed  men  in 
the  town  are  the  slaves  and  the  worst-dressed  men  the 
masters."  The  masters  are  afraid  to  parade  their  wealth 
"  for  fear  of  charges  of  witchcraft  on  account  of  deflecting 
other  folk's  goods  to  their  own  store  "  ;  although  on  great 
occasions  "  the  masters  will  wear  plenty  of  good  cloth  and 
decorate  their  bodies  with  powdered  camwood  and  oil." 

Slavery  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  slaves  number  no 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  people,  that  any  slave  easily 
can  escape,  and  that  the  dependence  both  of  slaves  and  of 
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the  lesser  free  men  on  the  headmen  of  these  villages  is  a 
result  of  mutual  need  more  than  of  conquest  and  jealous 
power.  For  the  productions  of  the  Boloki  there  are  neither 
markets  nor  market  places.  The  person  possessing  an 
article  he  does  not  need,  say  a  fish  which  is  taboo  to  him, 
cries  it  through  the  village  till  an  exchange  is  effected.  Yet 
the  workers  skilled  as  smiths  or  canoe-makers  are  held  in 
respect,  and  "  become  comparatively  wealthy,"  the  wealth, 
of  course,  being  limited  to  things  tangible  and  personal.  To 
a  greater  or  less  degree  every  meal  is  communal,  and  Mr. 
Weeks's  comments  on  the  habitual  fairness  with  which  the 
food  is  divided.  When  the  substance  of  this  book  was  pre- 
sented a  year  or  two  ago  in  lectures,  an  old  naval  man  in  one 
of  the  audiences  confirmed  this  particular  quotation  from 
Mr.  Weeks's  book.  The  old  sailor  had  served  off  Africa  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  always  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  equity  with  which  released  slaves  invariably 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  food  given  them  from  ships' 
stores. 

All  Things  for  Use. 

The  Boloki,  no  doubt,  are  superstitious,  gross  and  cruel 
in  the  savage's  impulsive  wa5\  None  the  less,  their  social 
organisation  suffices  to  secure  a  rude  plenty  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  township.  Monopoly  is  excluded  by  the  exist- 
ence of  common  and  equal  rights  to  land  and  water,  and 
labour  is  self-directed  to  the  supply  of  common  necessities. 
Under  simple  forms,  half  democratic  and  half  feudal,  the 
liability  is  fixed  of  all  wealth  to  be  called  into  use  for  some- 
body's need.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  so  simple  an 
economic  order  land  and  water  occupy  the  place  taken  with 
us  by  all  capital  resources  ;  and  there  are  common  rights 
because  each  community  is  united,  economically,  politically 
and  socially.  This  close  union,  we  may  suppose,  is  forced 
upon  each  community,  because  of  the  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  individual  savage.  The  latter  is  still  a  child,  and 
therefore  more  ready  to  accept  with  a  real  and  instinctive 
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humility  a  natural  order  of  mutual  life.  This  communal 
consciousness  finds  in  the  village  dances  an  expression  which 
is  at  once  religious,  moral,  and  artistic.  Again  to  quote 
Mr.  Weeks : — 

"  All  distinctions  are  forgotten  for  the  time  being.  The 
skilled  and  the  unskilled,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  slave 
and  the  free,  are  all  mixed  in  indistinguishable  confusion.  It 
is  the  best  dancer,  be  he  poor  or  a  slave,  who  is  the  cynosure 
of  the  eyes  and  the  object  of-  all  their  praises.  And  as  the 
dance  proceeds  the  dancers  sing  in  unison  some  recitative 
song,  while  the  onlookers  keep  time  to  song  and  dance  by 
clapping  their  hands  and  swaying  their  bodies  to  and  fro. 

"  The  greedy  man,  the  coward,  the  thief,  the  scamp  who 
disregards  the  feelings  of  others  and  rides  rough-shod  over 
the  social  and  communal  customs,  the  man  who  is  accused 
of  witchcraft  and  refuses  to  take  the  ordeal,  and  the  incestuous, 
are  all  put  into  the  songs  which  are  sung  at  these  village 
dances  ;  and  there  is  no  more  powerful  factor  in  influencing 
the  native  to  good  and  evil,  inciting  him  to  reckless  bravery, 
or  deterring  him  from  committing  some  foolish  deed,  than  to 
put  his  name  into  an  impromptu  song  at  a  village  dance. 
The  paragraph  in  our  newspaper  is  read  by  comparatively 
few  people,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  read  it 
know  the  person  mentioned  ;  but  the  song  is  sung,  night  after 
night,  by  all  the  village — the  very  neighbours  of  the  one  thus 
held  up  to  ridicule  or  honour.  The  village  song  inspires  the 
daring  deeds  in  time  of  war,  it  brands  and  shames  the  cowards, 
it  considerably  restrains  the  rascals,  and  maddens  to  the  verge 
of  suicide  the  fool  who  so  badly  treats  his  wives  that  they 
run  away  and  leave  him  a  cold  hearth  by  which  to  sit     .     .     ." 

The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  (Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Weston), 
writing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  for  June,  1920,  and 
sur\-eying  a  wider  field,  has  confirmed  the  witness  given  by 
Mr.  Weeks.  The  Bishop  says  :  "  The  African  is  the  best 
kind  of  communist.  Private  property  exists,  but  not  as  of 
individual  right.  A  man's  family  or  clan  have  every  con- 
ceivable claim  upon  him  ;    and  at  marriage  his  wife  enters 
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his  clan,  or  he  enters  hers,  according  as  the  tribal  custom 
demands.  The  whole  clan  holds  together.  The  village  in 
certain  matters  acts  together,  and  works  together.  Indi- 
vidualism as  we  know  it  does  not  exist. 

"  Christianity,"  he  continues,  "  while  emphasizing  the 
individual  relation  with  God,  need  not  and,  where  due  care 
is  taken,  does  not  break  the  social  ties  between  the  man  and 
his  family.  But  commercial  life  tends  very  much  to  snap 
them  ;  the  lust  of  possession  developing  individualism  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  If,  then,  we  allow  our  present  com- 
mercial practice  to  become  normal  in  Africa  we  shall  alto- 
gether smash  the  social  life  of  the  people." 

Remembering  the  weakness  of  primitive  man  against 
nature,  wild  beasts  and  the  unknown,  one  has  the  right  to 
ask  how  the  tribes  of  mankind  could  have  survived  for  a 
hundred  thousand  years  the  violence,  greed,  lust  and  folly  of 
our  kind  if  they  had  not  yielded  instinctively  a  large  measure 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  social  and  economic  life  ?  Their 
weakness,  indeed,  was  their  strength.  It  saved  them  from 
such  unnatural  practices  as  treating  war  as  a  paying  invest- 
ment, or  working  less  to  become  richer  ! 

Use  under  Partial  Communism. 
"  A  man  by  himself  is  bound  to  be  a  martyr,"  says  an  old 
Serbian  proverb  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  un- 
sophisticated man  always  has  enbodied  his  mutual  spirit  in 
communism.  It  may  well  be  true,  as  Mr.  Lewinski  has  said 
in  his  lectures  to  the  London  School  of  Economics  (Constable, 
1913),  that  personal  property  in  personally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated land  is  an  ancient  institution.  What  is  more  to  the  point 
is  the  probable  fact  that  "  labour  incorporated  in  the  soil " 
did  not  produce  individual  ownership  in  our  absolute  sense. 
Even  in  the  individualistic  Raiyatwari  villages  of  India,  land 
was  inalienable  and  rent,  as  rent,  was  unknown,  the  sole 
payment  demanded  being  the  tax  levied  on  land  (often  ex- 
cessively, no  doubt)  by  the  ruling  and  protecting  government. 
The  idea  of  traffic  in  land  appears  to  have  been  unknown. 
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To  the  primitive  mind  a  man  only  held  land  for  use.  Apart 
from  use  there  was  no  sense  in  possession.  Little  harm  came 
to  the  community,  therefore,  if  a  man  made  land  relatively 
his  own.  It  meant  more  production  and  that  meant  more 
liability  to  support  others.  Furthermore,  in  this  same 
Origin  of  Property,  Mr.  Lewinski  himself  makes  it  clear  that 
in  many  primitive  lands,  as  population  increased  and  its 
pressure  began  to  be  felt,  village  communities  arose  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  resources  through  unrestricted  use, 
to  redistribute  land  left  fallow,  and  to  equalise  the  unequal 
returns  of  nature.  Altogether,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
primitive  masses  have  lived  socially,  on  communal  or  tribal 
lands,  under  headmen  owing  duties  to  the  community,  and 
that,  innocent  or  intolerant  of  monopoly,  they  have  counted 
their  wealth  in  things  commonly  desired,  and  directed  their 
labour  to  serving  the  needs  of  themselves  as  consumers. 

A  World-wide  Order. 

In  Africa,  in  India,  in  Java,  in  Slavonic  lands,  and  in 
ancient  Western  Europe,  life  appears  thus  to  have  been  lived. 
Pharaohs,  shahs,  tsars,  kings,  emperors,  reaching  out  from 
cities  that  were  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  village  life,  estab- 
lished their  powers  over  wide  tracts  of  country;  but  apart 
from  the  passing  of  their  armies  and  the  impositions  of  their 
tax  gatherers,  they  left  the  organisation  of  the  scattered 
villages  substantially  unchanged.  The  villagers  were  the 
majority,  and  their  lords  knew  it,  and  generally  were  content 
not  to  disturb  them  too  much.  WTien  an  empire  like  that  of 
Rome  did  really  interfere,  extending  and  systematising 
slaverj',  destroj'ing  native  industries  and  arts,  divorcing  con- 
sumer and  producer,  and  directing  labour  to  distant  and 
artificial  wants,  that  empire  decayed  and  fell.  On  the  ruins, 
the  old  life  re-established  itself. 

In  Mediaeval  England,  when  the  producer  worked  for  the 
consumer  in  his  own  village,  town  or  region,  trade  (to  quote 
Townsend  Warner — Landmarks  of  Industrial  History)  was 
"'  pervaded  with  a  morality  that  is  unfamiliar  to  our  day." 
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After  the  fourteenth  century,under  the  beginnings  of  capitalism, 
trade  was  on  the  way  to  being  considered  as  an  object  in 
itself,  although  the  State  also  was  growing  in  power,  and  it 
was  easier  to  escape  from  the  domestic  consumer  than  from 
kings  and  governors.  But  it  is  an  exaggerated  sense  that  one 
gets  from  the  histories  of  the  importance  of  the  new  national 
and  international  trade.  Until  close  upon  a  hundred  years  ago 
nearly  all  the  needs  of  a  majority  of  the  people  probably  were 
met  locally,  if  not  actually  within  the  home  itself.  Men 
clung  to  their  villages  and  the  village  production  for  use,  until 
hopelessly  beaten  by  superior  economic  force.  Long  after  the 
fourteenth  century,  therefore,  food,  clothes,  boots,  houses  and 
furniture,  forming  the  bulk  of  all  commodities,  continued  to 
be  made  for  the  direct,  almost  personal,  supply  of  the  con- 
sumers' needs.  And  for  beauty  and  the  holier  uses  of  life, 
there  stood,  open  and  accessible  to  all,  the  village  church  as 
place  of  worship  and  meeting  and  festival  hall  in  one.  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Crossley  {English  Church  Woodwork  :  a  study  in 
craftsmanship  during  the  medieval  period,  1250- 1550)  have 
told  us  that  up  to  the  late  date  they  give,  village  was  com- 
peting with  village  for  the  most  beautiful,  rich  and  eclipsing 
woodwork  for  each  people's  church.  The  zeal  was  not  quite 
devotional ;  yet  it  provided  for  the  villagers  as  "  consumers  " 
a  common  enjoyable  wealth  more  enduring  than  football 
results. 

The  Break-up  of  the  Ancient  Order. 

Consumers  and  producers  were  not  yet  differentiated. 
There  was  still  one  people,  desiring  and  working  to  satisfy 
their  desires,  according  to  their  innate  sense  of  the  values  of 
life.  But  the  question  arises,  why — if  the  village  life 
possessed  such  natural  virtue — it  was  again  and  again  in- 
vaded, and  subjected,  and  is  now  shrinking  and  perishing  over 
the  world  wherever  pressed  upon  by  the  capitalist  order. 

An  answer  used  to  be  given  readily  by  the  school  historians 
and  popular  writers  ready  to  shudder  at  "  the  dark  ages." 
Village  life  was  poor,  mean,  dull  and  stagnant.     From  its 
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prying,  gossiping  narrowness,  the  spirited  Dick  Whittingtons 
of  the  ages  did  right  to  escape.  As  for  the  communism  of 
still  more  primitive  peoples,  it  was  a  nightmare.  Thus  M. 
Cureau,  in  Savage  Man  in  Central  Africa  {"  Communism,"  p. 
270),  says : — 

"  The  village,  as  an  extension  of  the  family,  compels  the 
citizens  to  strict  communism,  to  dependence  upon  one  another, 
and  to  a  fusion  which  reduces  every  one  to  the  same  level  and 
submerges  personality  and  originality.  The  villagers  are  not 
free  to  enjoy  themselves  apart,  to  indulge  in  solitary  reverie, 
to  suffer  or  to  love  alone,  for  they  live  close  to  one  another 
,  .  .  .  possessing  no  initiative  which  is  not  immediately 
stifled  by  the  greed  or  folly  of  the  crowd,  and  knowing  no 
secret  which  is  not  instantly  discovered  by  a  curiosity  for 
ever  on  the  alert.  This  state  of  surveillance,  perpetual 
criticism,  and  lack  of  personal  dignity,  would  be  hateful  to 
our  European  independence,  for  no  man  belongs  to  himself  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  or  night.  It  must  not  be  expected 
that  any  individual  will  improv'e  himself  or  look  to  his  own 
cultivation,  for  the  employment  of  one's  physical  and  intel- 
lectual powers  demands  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  one's  talents  cannot  endure  the  importunities  of  the 
crowd,  or  the  obstacles  created  by  its  stupidity,  jealousy  and 
greed.  Hence,  the  pinions  of  potential  talent  are  broken 
before  they  appear,  by  the  impossibility  of  self-realisation, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  wing  they  fall  back  into 
the  formless  void  of  barbarism.  Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of 
society,  there  are  natural  distinctions,  but  no  social  distinc- 
tions, no  aristocracy." 

The  condemnation  is  wholesale  ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  its  very  great  truth.  Against  communism  man's  indivi- 
duality asserted  itself.  He  became  a  conscientious  objector, 
refusing  to  take  Boloki  or  other  native  ordeals  for  witchcraft, 
and  refusing  equally  to  eat  out  of  the  common  pot  and  live 
the  common  life.  And  long. after  the  days  of  complete  com- 
munism, in  mediaeval  Europe  in  particular,  men  hungered  for 
a  life  bigger,  freer  than  the  locality  could  provide.    This  strong 
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desire  drevv  them  out  to  adventure  east  and  west.  The 
voyagers  explored  the  vastness  of  the  round  world  ;  and  at 
home,  burning  the  lamp  while  others  slept,  the  sages  discovered 
another  world  of  power  below  the  familiar  surface  of  nature. 
At  last,  steam  drove  the  car  of  the  European  ;  lightning,  like 
a  hawk,  came  to  his  hand  ;  under  his  wizardry  the  elements 
parted  and  met.  The  little  communities,  social  and  friendly 
within  their  small  limits,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
imperial  man  whenever  he  came  upon  them  with  such  forces 
at  his  heels.  In  the  same  manner,  pressed  upon  also  by  the 
wants  of  a  body  of  consumers  exceeding  their  power  of  supply, 
the  self-sufficing  handicrafts  of  the  villages  went  down  before 
the  Napoleons  of  the  new,  world-penetrating  industry. 

Benefits  of  a  Larger  World. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  benefits  of  this  slow- 
growing  but  swift-ripening  industrial  revolution.  Looking 
simply  at  the  golden  side  of  the  shield,  it  is  all  gain.  In  this 
country,  where  the  mediaeval  diet  of  the  people  was  coarse 
and  monotonous,  their  houses  dark  and  verminous,  their 
furniture  scanty,  their  wells  often  polluted,  their  changes  of 
clothing  exceedingly  limited,  and  their  means  of  knowledge 
externally  restricted,  there  is  now  variety  and  opportunity  on 
every  hand.  Potatoes,  tea,  tobacco,  fresh  meat  at  all  seasons, 
line  bread  of  sifted  flour,  rice,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  fruits,  bed-linen  and  comfortable  under- 
clothing, cotton  goods,  articles  of  indiarubber,  soap  and 
mineral  salt,  railways  and  trains,  books  and  newspapers, 
anaesthetics,  gaslight  and  electric  power — all  are  amongst  the 
innumerable  things  normally  made  commonly  accessible  in 
Europe  through  the  enlargement  of  the  world.  More  im- 
portant still  is  the  habitual  exercise  of  individual  rights  which 
has  become  second  nature.  The  individual  demands  his  own 
food  and  clothing,  a  house  (more  or  less)  of  his  own  choice, 
his  own  books  and  amusements  and  (last  freedom  of  all)  his 
own  religion.  Some  of  these  consumers'  rights  are  surrendered 
to  this  day  by  shop  assistants  "  living-in  "  ;    and  domestic 
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servants,  like  sailors  at  sea  and  like  soldiers  in  barracks  never 
have  enjoyed  them.  But  from  1831  onwards  the  Truck  Acts 
in  Great  Britain  brought  full  emancipation  to  worker-con- 
sumers generally.  Materials  from  which  to  choose  and  the 
individuality  that  results  from  choice  go  together ;  so  that 
Indians  wanting  to  build  up  democracy  in  India  from  below 
regard  it  as  necessary  first  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  people 
as  consumers.  Out  of  increased  demands  on  life  and  in- 
creased efforts  to  satisfy  new  needs,  a  new  self-respect  is 
expected  to  grow  and  provide  a  base  for  political  liberty. 

The  Terrible  Price  of  Power. 

Looking  on  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  however,  the  price 
paid  for  the  European  pursuit  of  power  has  been  terrible. 
The  ancient  instinct  for  the  direct  economic  use  of  land  and 
capital  resources  has  been  overlaid  by  every  kind  of  considera- 
tion of  monopoly  profit.  The  essentials  of  common  life — 
food,  clothing,  housing,  mines,  transport,  with  the  skill, 
forethought  and  labour-power  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people — have  been  pitched  into  a  world-scramble  for  private 
gain.  Hideous  industrial  towns  and  districts  have  come  into 
existence  not  primarily  to  express  social  instincts  and  pro- 
vide for  use  and  enjojonent,  but  as  by-products  of  avarice. 
The  producer  has  been  separated  from  the  consumer,  so  that 
men  work  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  they  serve  or 
thwart  the  real  needs  of  even  their  own  families,  while  people 
buy  with  equal  irresponsibility  for  the  industry  which  their 
purchases  influence  and  direct.  Tribal  chiefs  are  gone  ;  but 
money  is  lord,  and  while  children  go  ill-provided,  money  is 
served  in  the  person  of  any  successful  gambler,  or  rich, 
corrupt  roue,  or  fraudulent  adulterator,  or  shameless  profiteer. 
In  the  economic  anarchy,  the  libert}'  of  one  has  become  the 
slavery  of  many,  so  that — working  mechanically,  living  in  a 
machine-made  environment,  informed  and  amused  by 
kinemas  and  a  machine-made  press,  and  conscripted  on 
occasions  into  machine-like  armies — the  masses  of  people 
to-day  almost  may  envy  the  Boloki  smith,  the  Boloki  children 
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on  their  fishing  excursions,  the  Boloki  slave  at  the  village 
dance. 

In  so  far  as  the  new  industry  is  industry  on  the  greatest 
possible  scale,  Professor  Macgregor  {The  Evolution  of  Industry 
— Home  University  Library  :  Williams  &  Norgate,  Ltd.)' has 
well  described  its  consequences  for  the  consumer.  He  points 
out  that  in  the  "  fascinating  "  earlier  stages  of  production 
every  man  could  see  the  essential  purpose  of  his  work,  so  that 
the  common  interest  of  all  people  as  consumers  is  the  evident 
thing  ....  The  idea  of  work  as  a  thing  in  itself,  an 
object  of  search,  has  not  come  in  yet.  "  But  now,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  growth  of  the  people  and  the  pressure  on  supplies 
have  changed  this."  With  great  organisation  and  specialised 
labour,  "  the  meaning  of  the  whole  progress  is  not  plain  to  the 
worker,  for  he  is  at  too  many  removes  from  either  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  not  the 
consumer's  interest  he  feels  ;  the  common  bond  is  weakened 
on  that  side,  and  he  feels  the  narrower  interest  of  the  '  pro- 
ducer '  which  then  emerges  .  .  .  Many  different  pro- 
ducers' interests  come  in  instead  of  the  common  consumers' 
interest  that  is  obvious  at  earlier  times." 

A  Debasement  of  Purpose. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  danger  in  any  large  society 
where  the  communal  life  was  not  strong  and  inspiring,  and 
where  individuals  and  sections  did  not  feel  a  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  consumers'  welfare.  The  deeper  trouble  is  the 
debasement  of  human  purpose.  "  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  nineteenth  century,"  says  Professor  Macgregor,  "  is. 
power."  There  has  been  a  change  due  not  merely  to  material 
development  but  resulting  also  from  social  decay.  The  instinc- 
tive sense  natural  to  men  of  a  common  good  to  be  pursued, 
has  been  confused  and  broken  by  the  enthronement  of  the  base 
idea  that  we  live  to  "  get  on,"  to  make  money  and  become 
important  and  powerful.  Over  school  doors  the  inscription 
stands  that  "  knowledge  is  power."  Not  joy  or  consolation 
or  power  to  serve  ;   but  simply  power.    The  leading  nations 
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have  been  proud  to  style  themselves  Great  Powers.  They  do 
not  even  pretend  to  be  great  fraternities,  and  partners  in 
fraternity,  objects  worthy  of  honour  and  service.  They  boast 
themselves  as  great  forces,  of  which  to  be  afraid. 

Wider  still  and  wider 
Shall  thy  bounds  be  set  ; 

God  Who  made  thee  mighty, 
Make  thee  mightier  yet. 
If  the  might  served  to  intimidate  the  smallest  profiteer 
there  would  be  more  hope  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  of  that  kind. 
The  power  is  for  its  own  sake.  Good  intentions  disguise  it 
from  itself.  The  capitalist  likes  to  have  the  good-will  of  the 
community,  and  to  avoid  friction  with  his  workers.  But  it  is 
a  familiar  sajing  that  he  is  not  in  business  for  his  health,  and 
he  will  stick  to  his  power,  and  in  the  last  ditch  demand  com- 
pensation, though  he  has  ceased  to  be  serviceable  to  anybody. 
In  the  same  manner  an  imperial  power  will  maintain  its 
hold  on  a  subject  country  after  every  disguise  of  being  desired 
or  of  rendering  benefit  has  ceased  to  deceive  even  itself. 
Such  are  the  results  of  the  lust  of  power  ;  and  that  lust  is 
the  confessed  inspiration  of  industry  which  has  no  aim  except 
profit,  and  of  the  imperialism  which  applies  to  the  relations 
between  nations  the  same  fundamental  conception  of  power, 
however  it  may  be  refined  and  qualified  or  modified  by  a 
relativel}'  disinterested  statesmanship. 

An  Intolerable  State. 
But  this  cumulative  price  which  mankind  is  still  paxang 
for  its  centuries  of  one-sided,  crablike  progress,  has  become 
intolerable.  The  world  over,  consumers  in  scores  of  himdreds 
of  millions  have  been  cut  off  from  all  control  over  the  source 
of  the  means  of  existence.  Supply  steadily  has  been  brought 
under  capitalist  control  and  monopolised,  until  now  the 
millions  depend  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel  and  transport 
mainly  upon  trusts  and  rings  which  legally  have  the  right  to 
say,  literally,  "  your  money  or  your  life."  At  the  same  time 
the  position  is  intolerable  for  the  people  as  producers.    Crude 
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slavery  has  been  abolished  ;  yet  the  control  of  money  is  such 
that  a  single  magnate,  turning  lightly  from  diamonds  to 
cottons,  can  buy  up  an  entire  association  of  men,  manual 
workers,  clerks,  technical  experts  and  managers  ;  and  in  this 
real  sense  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have  been  bought 
and  sold  like  slaves  in  recent  3'ears. 

When  a  consumer  buys  without  knowing  who  it  is  that 
sells  nor  (in  many  cases)  what  the  thing  he  buys  under  a  fancy 
name  really  is,  nor  where  and  by  whom  the  article  was  made, 
he  or  she  is  not  a  responsible,  freely-choosing  man  or  woman, 
but  is  in  reality  a  helpless,  dependent  child. 

And  when  a  man  works  without  even  knowing  who  is  the 
final  owner  of  his  place  of  work,  and  of  himself  when  in  that 
place,  and  without  knowing  or  caring  what  the  final  value- 
in-use  of  his  work  may  be  to  his  fellow  men  and  women,  he, 
too,  is  a  serf.  And  this  is  intolerable  ;  for  either  this  break-up 
of  human  life  will  continue  until  the  whole  capitahst  world 
follows  the  old  slave  empires  to  ruin,  or  human  right  and  free- 
dom will  assert  itself,  and  with  revolutionary  effect  man  will 
be  set  above  money. 

How  Profit  is  Taken  from  Consumers. 

This  is  general.  Let  us  therefore  conclude  this  chapter  by 
looking  at  a  more  particular  way  in  which  historic  changes 
have  affected  the  consumer.  As  we  have  seen,  any  system  by 
which  the  consumer  must  depend  on  the  local  satisfaction  of 
his  wants  will  necessarily  limit  his  supply.  It  will  be  poor  ; 
occasionally,  also,  it  will  plunge  him  into  famine.  The 
capitalist  world-system  has  to  an  extent  communalised  the 
resources  of  the  world  and  to  the  same  extent  has  prevented 
(or  did  prevent  before  the  war)  local  famine.  But  by  estab- 
lishing a  world  price,  based  on  the  highest  figure  which  can  be 
wrung  out  of  the  most  necessitous,  it  has  deprived  the  con- 
sumer of  the  benefit  of  local  plenty.  It  has  put  the  consumer 
at  the  centre  of  production  practically  on  the  same  level  as  the 
consumer  at  the  margin,  and  this  permanently,  so  that  the 
highest  price  is  always  the  general  price.    Thus  it  has  made 
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certain  that  the  enormous  unearned  increment  arising  from 
the  difference  between  the  naturally  highest  price  and  the 
naturally  lowest  cost  of  production  shall  always  and  inevitably 
be  directed  away  from  the  consuming  masses  into  the  pockets 
of  the  organising  and  shareholding  classes  of  society. 

Price  is  now  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
outside  margin  of  production.  That  margin  will  expand  or 
contract  as  prices  rise  or  fall,  a  business  now  being  within  it, 
and  running  at  a  profit,  and  now,  without  any  change  of 
efficiency,  being  pushed  outside  the  margin,  to  its  own  loss. 
Of  late  years,  with  constantly  and  enormously  rising  prices, 
the  margin  for  profitable  working  has  vastly  expanded.  Busi- 
nesses have  paid  that  never  paid  before.  Scrap  heaps  that 
once  were  valueless  have  been  sold  for  little  fortunes.  WTiat 
has  it  meant  ?  It  has  meant  that  businesses  well  inside  the 
margin — farms  on  the  best  land,  coal  mines  well-developed 
in  the  best  seams,  shops  in  the  line  of  traffic,  mills  standardised 
for  the  mass  production  of  essentials,  ports  and  railways 
geographically  best  situated  for  traffic,  banks  amalgamated 
and  perfected  by  decades  of  experience — have  all  flourished 
exceedingly.  In  these  places  the  same  labour  as  given  on  the 
outside  margin,  measured  by  the  world  or  national  price,  has 
been  worth  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  much  as  before.  Has 
the  world  or  national  price  therefore  been  too  high  ?  Partly 
yes,  but  substantially  no,  for  to  reduce  it  would  contract  the 
margin  of  production.  But  the  consumer,  the  whole  com- 
munity, should  have  enjoyed  the  relief  of  these  surpluses 
inside  the  margin. 

Aims  to  Strive  for. 

The  overplus  should  all  have  been  available  for  the  relief 
of  the  burdens  on  the  community,  either  collectively,  in  the 
shape  of  more  mone}-  for  pensions  and  for  education  and 
national  development,  or  individually  through  some  rebate 
corresponding  to  the  co-operative  dividend  on  purchases. 
That  it  has  not  been  available — that  instead  it  has  been 
prodigally  grasped  and  squandered  by  profiteers  of  all  degrees 
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— is  the  result  of  the  break-up  of  social  unity.  There  is  no 
commonwealth  nor  can  there  be  a  commonwealth  until  all 
work  to  one  end ;  capital  being  used  for  and  labour  serving  the 
consuming  community,  and  the  community  existing  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  the  humanly  equal  lives  of  all.  Obedient  to 
nature,  even  ignorant  and  superstitious  savages  have  con- 
trived village  communities  possessing  at  least  the  firm  out- 
lines of  living  commonwealths.  Pursuing  power,  the  modem 
world  has  abandoned  the  old  and  not  yet  found  the  new. 
Therefore,  progress  now  can  only  be  progress  on  one  condition. 
On  the  world  basis  of  modern  life  we  must  strive  to  restore 
the  co-operative  commonwealth.  All  labour  and  effort,  and 
all  material  recourses,  must  be  consciously  devoted  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  as  consumers  ;  and  all  owners  and 
business  organisers,  and  all  workers,  ceasing  to  be  masters 
and  exercisers  of  absolute  rights,  must  become  the  agents  and 
stewards  of  the  community,  and  of  the  world  order  of  com- 
munities. And  consumption  must  be  illuminated  and  uplifted 
by  a  religious  sense  of  the  meaning  of  purpose  of  life  ;  so  that 
the  waste  and  misuse  of  the  stuff  of  life  may  be  ended,  and  all 
material  be  transformed  into  happy  being,  as  in  the  little 
bodies  of  the  birds  exulting  in  the  blue  awakening  of  an  April 
day. 

This  is  a  programme  both  conservative  and  radical ;  for  it 
means  restoring  that  which  in  some  fashion  existed  in  earliest 
times ;  but  now  building  consciously  with  prescience  and 
knowledge,  and  building  on  a  scale  larger,  freer,  and  more 
powerful  than  ever  before. 


Chapter  III. 
The  Organisation  of  Consumers 

The  concentration  camps  of  the  industrial  revolution — A  way  out  for 
the  "  hands  " — Discovery  of  their  power  as  consumers — The  import- 
ance of  the  consumer  basis — Its  economic  and  social  equity — Employees 
as  agents  and  stewards  of  the  commonwealth — Spread  of  the  voluntary 
movement  of  consumers — Consumers'  civic  needs — Rise  and  growth  of 
municipal  supplies — State  services — Important  qualifications  of  present- 
day  municipal  and  State  services — Commercial  ratepayers  and  tax- 
payers—  Authoritativeness  and  bureaucracy — Need  of  humanising 
influences — Political  and  social  need  of  a  movement  of  organised 
consumers,  materially  based  yet  consciously  idealistic. 

AFTER  the  industrial  revolution  masses  of  people  were 
gathered  together  for  no  purpose  except  to  produce. 
In  Manchester  and  Leeds,  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield, 
human  beings  were  concentrated  simply  as  a  source  of  power, 
like  coal  or  water.  Men  and  women,  inheritors  of  literature 
and  the  cathedrals,  ranked  only  as  "  hands."  They  were 
details  in  production,  like  the  new  machines,  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  great  quantities  of  articles,  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  to 
other  masses  of  people  regarded  no  less  inhumanly  as 
"  markets." 

The  old  world  of  comprehensible  human  ends  was  now 
destroyed ;  and  the  money-seekers  coming  to  the  top  in  the 
new  confusion  could  not  understand  anything  beyond  the 
"  economic  man  "  in  his  workaday  aspects  of  profit-hunting 
producer,  wage-demanding  worker,  or  bargain-hungry  con- 
sumer. 

"  H-\NDs  "  :    But  Still  Human. 

Yet,   driven   from   the   land  by   enclosures   and  by   the 

tryannies  described  by  the  Hammonds  in  The  Village  Labourer, 

and  called  together  or  dismissed  to  hovels  by  the  jingling  of 

factory  bells,  the  "  hands  "  did  not  cease  to  be  human.   Thev 
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wanted  not  only  food  but  clothes  and  furniture,  education  and 
amusements.  Poor  as  the  wages  might  be,  they  had  to  provide 
for  elementary  needs.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  wage- 
earners  to  go  naked  like  cattle.  At  the  same  time,  their  wants 
were  not  to  any  great  extent  individual.  The  same,  or  very 
similar,  articles  would  serve  for  one  family  as  for  another. 
Oatmeal  and  treacle  were  oatmeal  and  treacle  for  every 
customer  alike  ;  and  even  in  cotton  prints  the  range  of  tastes 
soon  exhausted  itself.  The  demand  was  a  mass  demand  ;  and 
a  solid  demand  is  the  most  simple  and  economical  to  supply. 
Hence,  especially  after  the  Truck  Acts  put  an  end  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  kind  through  employers'  shops,  the  "  hands  " 
began  to  acquire  a  new  commercial  importance,  as  forming 
in  themselves  a  profitable  market.  The  discovery  of  this 
character  of  the  new  industrial  workers  was  progressive. 
Every  decade  found  new  values  in  the  people's  custom.  The 
great  multiple-shop  developments,  the  increased  business  in 
readj'-packed,  ready-made  and  advertised  proprietary 
goods,  and  the  extension  of  the  cheap  advertising  press 
represent  further  exploitations  of  this  source  of  power. 

A  Study  in  Soap. 

Consider  the  necessaries  which  are  sold  to  the  public : 
bread,  cheese,  bacon,  tea,  margarine,  cocoa,  currants,  jam, 
pills,  boots,  calico,  bedsteads,  floorcloths,  wedding  rings,  um- 
brellas, hats,  newspapers,  catalogues  upon  catalogues  of 
goods  ;  to  think  of  the  extent  of  the  list  is  to  realise  the  volume 
of  the  mass  demands.  Or  regard  one  article  only,  soap.  All 
the  increasing  refinements  of  life  amongst  the  people  boil  down 
to  a  demand  for  soap.  The  more  civilisation,  the  larger  the 
demand,  and  the  more  profit  in  supplying  it.  As  the  aspira- 
tions of  working  housewives  rose  above  the  wash-tub,  so  the 
want  became  felt  of  free-lathering  soaps  that  would  make  the 
washing-day  shorter.  A  rising  soap-maker  saw  the  chance, 
produced  a  soap  to  meet  the  need,  advertised  it  in  terms 
appealing  to  every  busy  woman,  and  captured  the  demand. 
He  became  a  soap-king,  not  by  appropriating  labour  value, 
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but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  millions  of  housewives.  Every 
purchase  of  his  appealing  wonder-worker  represented  a  vote 
swelling  the  plebiscite  which  raised  him  to  absolute  power.  He 
used  the  means  thus  placed  in  his  hands  to  extend  his  business 
over  the  world.  He  explored  the  tropics  for  raw  materials, 
and  established  himself  in  a  dozen  other  industries.  In  course 
of  time  this  maker  of  the  soap  depending  on  mass  favour 
came  into  relation  with  the  proprietors  of  an  aristocratic 
toilet  soap.  The  relative  importance  of  the  two  demands, 
that  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  well-to-do,  was  then 
shown  dramatically.  The  new  popular  business  of  wash-tub 
soap  making  took  over  and  absorbed  the  old-established 
manufacture  of  the  high-class  preserver  of  fine  complexions. 

The  solid  basis  of  the  world's  trade  and  commerce  is  in  the 
ceaseless,  steady  buying  of  the  consuming  masses.  And  this 
is  the  basis  upon  which  it  has  become  possible  to  build  a  new 
social  order — an  order  that  may  restore  the  primitive  social 
unity,  but  now  upon  a  world  scale  instead  of  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  township  and  village. 

Slow  Discovery  of  Consumers'  Power. 

The  "  hands  "  were  not  quick  to  understand  this  possi- 
bility. They  were  in  revolt  from  the  first  days  of  their  lives 
in  the  concentration  camps  of  the  industrial  towns  ;  but  for 
20  or  30  years  their  co-operative  efforts  mainly  were  directed 
to  restoring  the  old  and  now  impossible  small-scale  union  of 
producers  and  consumers.  Even  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
made  it  their  aim  to  create  a  "  self-governing  home  colony  of 
united  interests — and  to  assist  other  societies  to  form  such 
colonies."  Their  instinct  was  sound  in  that  they  pursued  the 
ideal  of  a  unified  production  and  consmnption.  They  meant 
economic  effort  to  be  directed  to  the  service  of  social  life,  and 
in  this  regard  the  old  ideal  still  lives  and  is  of  power.  But  a 
world  commerce  come  to  stay,  and  producing  a  need  for  a 
gigantic  effort  to  organise  consumers  for  participation  in  a 
world  community,  was  a  conception  certainly  beyond  their 
horizon.    Indeed,  to  this  day  the  idea  lingers  of  a  union  of 
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producers  and  consumers  within  one  co-operative  circle 
forming  a  commonwealth  within  the  capitalist  state.  One 
wonders,  however,  if  it  would  now  find  any  serious  advocate. 
All  the  lessons  of  the  war  are  against  it,  and  all  the  expanding 
outlook  which  envisages  interchanges  of  productions  by  the 
co-operative  wholesale  societies  of  Europe. 

The  Pioneers'  commonwealth  not  only  was  to  be  small  and 
local ;  but  it  was  to  be  attained  by  acquiring  capital  for 
self-employment.  They  were  thinking  mainly  as  producers  ; 
and  to  find  a  means  of  inducing  women-folk  and  family  men 
to  help  them  as  consumers  was  no  more  than  a  task  by  the  way. 
To  them,  as  to  many  trade  unionists  still,  the  workers'  pur- 
chasing power  was  simply  a  handmaiden  in  her  master's 
house.  They  were  workers  concerned  about  their  working 
lives,  and  so  the  business  of  trading  and  acquiring  capital 
was  intended  to  serve  their  producers'  interest  in  finding 
employment  for  their  fellows  and  themselves,  under  con- 
ditions of  their  own  choosing.  The  failures  of  the  Owenites 
had  taught  them  that  no  success  in  their  producers'  enterprise 
was  to  be  hoped  for  if  they  did  not  enlist  the  goodwill  of  the 
consumer  ;  otherwise  it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  would  have 
scorned  Howarth's  device  of  a  dividend  on  purchases.  This 
point  has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  Leonard  S.  Woolf  in 
his  admirable  little  book  on  Co-operation  and  the  Future  of 
Industry.  "  On  the  face  of  it,"  he  says,  "  the  scheme  of  the 
Rochdale  Society  was  to  attain  communism  through  an 
association  of  producers,  and  to  obtain  the  capital  necessary 
to  start  the  association  of  producers  by  opening  a  retail  shop." 
But  "  the  very  thing  which  gave  them  success  ensured  the 
failure  of  their  schemes.  The  invention  of  the  dividend  on 
purchase  .  .  .  made  it  certain  that  the  co-operative 
movement  would  be  an  association  of  consumers  .... 
The  full  effects  of  the  dividend  on  purchase  and  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  consumers'  and  producers' co-operation  were 
not  understood  by  the  earlier  co-operators  :  and  this  want  of 
understanding  has  come  down  through  the  whole  history  of 
the  movement." 
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Building  Better  than  they  Knew. 

The  alchemists  sought  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  found 
chemistry.  Astrologers,  studying  the  stars  for  their  effect  on 
human  fate,  led  the  way  to  an  observation  of  the  skies  that 
revealed  the  immensity  andmarvellousnessof  a  universe.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Pioneers  began  an  effort  destined  to 
develop  into  something  far  beyond  their  first  conceptions. 
They  started  a  world-wide  voluntary  movement  for  the  un- 
limited organisation  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  on 
the  earth — the  mass  of  the  world's  mass  consumers. 

All  the  main  principles  needed  were  present  in  the  Pioneers' 
system,  and  these  are  still  the  strong  pillars  and  girders  of  the 
daily  business  of  consumers'  co-operation  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  first  place  the  new  order,  which  dates  from  the  Rochdale 
back  street  of  Toad  Lane,  in  1844,  is  based  economically  on 
the  firmest  of  all  bases — the  joint  action  of  people  who  want 
things,  which  they  must  have,  to  supply  their  wants  themselves 
in  their  own  way.  Thus  it  embodies  the  ancient  natural 
principle  of  production  for  use,  the  material  of  life  for  the 
needs  of  life.  The  system  it  introduces  is  one  of  producing 
food  to  eat — not  to  adulterate  or  magnify  b}'  fancy  packing 
and  sell  at  a  profit — and  clothes  to  wear,  and  homes  to  live  in. 
This  plain  and  undeniable  fact,  as  Mr.  Woolf  suggests,  is 
little  understood  even  yet.  Co-operative  buildings  tower 
over  towns  and  villages  with  few  people  realising  their  inherent 
purpose.  We  know  the  glamour  with  which  the  personalities 
of  princes  and  leaders  have  invested  bad  causes  ;  and  in  a 
contrary  waj'  the  best  aims  may  be  made  to  seem  stale  and 
flat.  But  here  is  the  fact  that  all  consumers'  co-operative 
business  has  for  its  end  and  purpose  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants,  whereas  every  competitive  business  round  about 
ultimatel}'  aims  at  profit  and  power.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
mentality  of  directors  and  shareholders  or  principals  and 
staffs.  It  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  constitution.  And, 
properly  considered,  the  difference  is  revolutionary. 
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Secondl}^  although  the  Pioneers  never  had  heard  of  surplus 
value,  unearned  increment,  or  the  marginal  theory  rescued 
for  social  uses  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  their  system  solves  with 
complete  equity  the  problem  of  profit.  Elsewhere  it  is  still 
debated  whether  profits  should  go  to  shareholders  or  to 
particular  groups  of  workers.  The  Rochdale  system  opened 
up  a  third  way.  It  provides  a  means  whereby  all  surpluses 
are  returned  to  an  unlimited  extent  to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  entire  purchasing  body.  One  business  fails  and  another 
succeeds  ;  one  by  the  inequality  of  circumstances  is  highh' 
remunerative ;  another,  as  well-directed  and  served  but 
situated  on  the  "  margin  of  cultivation,"  is  barely  profitable. 
Yet  industry  as  a  whole  always  pays.  Now,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  consumer  comes  into  touch  with  every  industry  ;  and 
therefore  the  Rochdale  system  of  consumers'  organisation 
naturally  tends  to  add  department  to  department.  And  over 
the  whole  field  of  its  operations  it  levels  inequalities,  and 
abolishes  the  gambling  element,  by  its  method  of  giving  each 
department  room  to  trade  on  a  customary  market  basis  and 
then  securing  the  economic  profit  for  return  to  the  consumers, 
from  whose  wants  industry  takes  its  rise  and  for  whom  it 
exists. 

At  the  same  time  the  system  means  that  the  consumers 
themselves  must  be  organised,  if  only  to  have  their  purchases 
registered  and  to  be  credited  with  the  surplus  on  cost  price. 
Thus,  in  the  Rochdale  system,  as  by  no  other  form  of  trade, 
they  are  knit  together,  if  only  for  an  economic  purpose.  They 
cease  to  be  casual  pmchasers  without  rights  and  without 
duties  ;  and  the  system  always  has  meant  and  alwa}s  will 
mean  much  more  than  a  monetary  gain.  Its  object  is  more 
than  money,  as  we  have  seen.  It  appeals  primarily  to  the 
masses,  who  are  either  struggling  with  poverty  or  as  they 
obtain  higher  real  wages  are  in  need  of  knowing  how  to  spend 
them  happily  for  themselves  and  with  justice  to  their  fellows. 
The  consuming  masses  may  be  dull-minded  and  devoid  of 
taste  ;   but  at  least  they  are  friendly,  sociable  and  human  to 
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an  extent  unknown  to  the  educated  selfishness  of  the  upper 
and  middle  class  shoppers  of  the  West  End.  On  all  these 
grounds  they  are  enrolled  by  the  Rochdale  system  not  only 
as  customers  but  as  members  of  a  growing  commonwealth. 

Pure  Democracy. 
Finally,  consumers'  co-operation  as  inherited  from  Roch- 
dale removes  governing  power  from  attachment  to  shares  or 
lands  and  distributes  it  to  every  member  in  the  ratio  of  one 
man  or  one  woman  one  vote,  regardless  of  whether  the  member 
has  invested  £200  or  has  merely  subscribed  a  shilling  toward 
a  pound  share.  It  is  not  an  investing  union,  but  a  purchasing 
union  ;  therefore,  while  giving  equality  to  every  member,  it 
offers  the  same  terms  of  equality  to  every  future  member  who 
may  choose  to  enter  an  ever-open  door.  This  is  in  itself  a 
revolution,  breaking  with  capitahsm,  which  is  government  by 
money,  and  excluding  Bolshevism,  which  inverts  capitalism 
by  limiting  governing  power  to  the  majority  class.  There  is 
not,  and  never  can  have  been,  a  more  generous  throwing  open 
of  doors  to  controlling  power  in  an  economic  association. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  a  sentiment  of  generosity  which  thus  in- 
vites all  to  come  in.  The  openness  is  demanded  by  the  whole 
nature  and  aim  of  the  consumers'  societies.  Building  on  the 
consumer,  the  objects  must  be  as  wide  as  the  consumers' 
demand  for  all  the  things  of  life  ;  the  rewards  equally  must 
come  to  all,  without  qualification  by  trade,  class  or  great 
possessions  ;  and  the  franchise  and  controlling  power  must  be 
as  broadly  shared. 

Employees  as  Fellow-Members. 
On  this  triple  basis  there  has  arisen  that  vast  association 
of  labourers,  miners,  railwaymen,  engineers,  textile  workers, 
seamen,  clerks,  civil  servants,  professional  men,  farmers, 
teachers  and  the  wives  and  families  of  these  and  ten  thousand 
others,  which  is  the  co-operative  movement  of  consumers. 
In  Great  Britain  and  industrial  Ireland  the  body  numbers 
over  4,000,000  members,  representing  10,600,000  living  per- 
sons, as  actuall}^  tested  by  registrations  for  sugar  pui  chase. 
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This  body  for  self-supply  has  acquired  shops,  warehouses, 
bakeries,  wholesale  departments,  offices,  depots,  factories 
and  works  of  a  hundred  kinds,  farms,  ships,  mines  and 
tropical  and  colonial  possessions.  It  employs  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  a  total  of  160,000  workers,  all  consumers  them- 
selves, and  (in  the  United  Kingdom)  always  members  or 
eligible  for  membership,  and  therefore  fellow-members 
possessed  of  equal  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  their  number 
and  not  a  separate  class  of  hired  servants.  The  employees  are 
in  fact  the  agents  and  stewards  of  their  fellow-consumers  ; 
and  in  that  position,  in  addition  to  membership  rights,  they 
possess  the  powers  of  stewardship. 

Extension  Over  the  World. 

While  it  has  extended  so  widely  in  the  country  of  origin, 
the  consumers'  co-operative  movement  also  has  spread  round 
the  whole  world.  In  France,  Belgium  and  Spain,  still  more  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  to  an  enormous  extent  in  Russia,  the  co-operative 
movement  either  flourishes  or  maintains  past  success  in 
despite  of  the  devastation  of  war.  Through  Siberia  (whose 
consumers  and  producers  are  too  sparsely  distributed  to 
organise  apart  and  must  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  in  company) 
the  movement  extends  to  the  Pacific.  It  renews  itself  on  the 
mixed  basis  in  British  Columbia  and  California,  and  finds 
itself  in  many  an  association  struggling  against  American  and 
colonial  individualism,  until  from  New  York  and  New  England 
and  Novia  Scotia,  as  a  consumers'  movement  again,  it  looks 
across  to  its  source  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  and  Rochdale. 
A  series  of  Co-operative  Union  books  is  now  appearing,  detail- 
ing (amongst  other  co-operative  information)  the  national 
complexities  of  this  movement.  In  all  except  agricultural 
exporting  countries,  the  consumers'  side  is  the  greatest  side  ; 
overwhelmingly  great  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
although  for  historic  reasons  not  filing  simply  a  consumers' 
flag ;  and  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  and  Russia,  as  in 
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the  United  States,  specifically  organised  under  the  consumers' 
name. 

This  is  the  recognised  co-operation  of  consumers,  the 
international  movement  constituting  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance.  But  in  slightly 
different  forms  a  very  similar  kind  of  co-operation  has  further 
extensions.  The  so-called  "  co-partnership "  tenants' 
societies,  by  which  groups  of  people  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  owning  their  houses,  while  remaining  individually  free  from 
an  individual  burden  and  from  the  temptation  of  becoming 
small  rentiers,  are,  in  every  sense,  consumers'  societies. 
Organised  consumers,  too,  are  those  holiday  makers  who  join 
themselves  together  to  provide  their  own  means  of  recreation, 
as  in  the  Holiday  Fellowship.  Again,  the  new  amateur 
dramatic  societies,  playgoers'  clubs,  and  similar  associations, 
in  so  far  as  they  gather  members  to  raise  the  standards  of 
taste  and  provide  for  themselves  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  the  consumers'  movement.  Further- 
more, the  societies  of  co-operative  purchase  have  associated 
with  them  guilds,  choirs,  clubs,  libraries,  debating  societies 
and  many  such  groups ;  for  consumption  ranges  from  eating 
a  dinner  to  visiting  an  opera  afterwards,  and  buying  a  piano- 
player  and  records  for  the  home  subsequently ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  round  of  human  life  to  which  a  consumers' 
movement  should  not  reach. 

Extension  to  Agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organisation  of  consumers  passes 
by  a  natural  bridge  into  the  producers'  world.  The  small 
farmer  and  small  holder  is  a  man  whom  it  is  dif&cult  to  classify. 
While  industry  neatly  arranges  itself  into  capitalists  and 
workers,  consumers  and  producers,  the  small  agriculturalist 
often  combines  capitalist,  labourer,  producer  and  consumer 
in  one.  His  wife  buys  for  the  family  while  he  buys  for  his 
animals  and  his  land,  and  for  profit  as  well  as  for  use.  Accord- 
ingly, while  he  may  get  his  boots  through  a  consumers' 
society,  often  he  will  belong  to  an  agricultural  co-operative 
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society  for  the  purchase  of  animal  feeding  stuffs,  fertihsers, 
seeds  and  implements  ;  and  the  older  agricultural  societies 
have  an  honourable  record  of  consumers'  service  in  establish- 
ing standards  of  tested  qualities  in  fertilisers  and  germinating 
power  in  seeds.  As  a  consumers'  flour  mill,  for  example, 
cannot  run  economically  without  buyers  for  the  "  offals  "  of 
wheat,  and  as  a  provender  mill  frequently  can  be  run  with  a 
flour  mill,  there  is  a  mutual  interest  between  consumers' 
associations  and  a  special  body  of  consumers  buying  for 
animals,  even  though  the  latter  are  purchasing  in  order  sub- 
sequently to  make  profit.  Yet  it  is  in  agricultural  countries  like 
Ireland,  Denmark,  Canada,  Western  America,  South  Africa 
and  Siberia  that  it  becomes  most  important  to  link  up  the 
general  consumers'  movement  with  this  particular  side  of 
consumption. 

Municipalities  as  Consumers'  Organisations. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  organisation  of  consumers 
through  the  municipality  and  the  State.  The  municipal 
developments  of  the  past  eighty  years  are  still  more  striking 
than  the  co-operative.  At  the  time  of  Peterloo  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, grown  to  include  84,000  people,  still  was  administered 
imder  the  charter  of  the  mediaeval  lord  of  the  manor,  by 
boroughreeve,  two  constables  and  a  deputy-constable.  To 
the  manufacturers  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  people  should 
be  there  to  work,  and  to  work  obediently  ;  for  the  rest  the}- 
could  shift  for  themselves.  But  infectious  disease  cannot  be 
confined  to  a  class,  and  streets  without  lights  are  unsafe  for 
shopkeepers  returning  home,  and  a  good  water  supply  is  an 
imperative  common  want.  The  corporate  needs  of  towns  of 
50,000  or  100,000  persons  could  not  be  denied.  Further- 
more, although  after  a  century  of  individualism  the  ancient 
boroughs  had  grown  corrupt,  there  still  lingered  in  the  public 
mind  a  tradition  of  communal  activity.  Once  upon  a  time 
municipal  authorities  had  owned  markets  and  docks, 
slaughter-houses  and  wells,  and  had  fixed  the  prices  of  bread, 
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ale  and  fuel  by  way  of  keeping  merchants'  and  producers' 
guilds  within  bounds. 

In  1835,  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  enfranchised  the  new 
civic  life.  In  1846,  through  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act, 
municipal  trading  began.  As  communities  of  consumers  the 
towns  and  cities  were  organising  and  providing  for  their  own 
wants.  The  most  elementary  needs  attended  to — public 
order,  highways  and  streets,  drainage  and  so  on— they  com- 
menced to  supply  individual  consumers  with  water,  light, 
trams,  schools,  parks,  playing  fields,  houses,  washhouses, 
books,  pictures,  lectures,  and  music,  tea  rooms,  milk  and  even 
farm  produce.  All  this  vast  development,  extending  now  from 
municipal  boroughs  to  urban  and  rural  districts,  has  con- 
tinued steadily  and  quickly,  almost  entirely  as  the  result  of 
the  pressure  of  consumers'  needs  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity. Hence  on  every  tow^n  council  it  is  possible  to  find 
councillors  elected  by  conservative  votes,  and  theoretically 
hostile  to  "  municipal  socialism,"  who  nevertheless  are  as 
ready  as  the  last-elected  Labour  men  to  identify  themselves 
with  "our"  tramways,  "our"  electricity-generating  stations 
and  "  our  "  libraries. 

Extent  of  Consumers'  Services. 

The  quietness  and  the  local  character  of  the  development 
make  it  difficult  to  point  to  aggregate  figures,  especially  as 
the  Municipal  Year  Book,  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  not 
resumed  publication  after  its  war-time  suspension.*  One 
must  go  back  to  1908-9  to  find  that  there  were  then  1,152 
water  undertakings  owned  by  local  authorities,  not  aiming  at 
profit,  but  designed  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  health.  In  England  and  Wales  a  very  great  majority 
of  citizens  possess  a  consumers'  own  water  supply  coming 
very  near  to  perfection.  The  supply  of  gas  is  less  imder  con- 
sumers' control.     In  1912  some  2,740,000  British  and  Irish 

•Issuehas  been  resumed  with  the  volume  for  1920-21  (Municipal  Journal  Offices, 
Kingswav,  W.C.2,  21/-)  as  these  pages  go  to  press.  This  volume  should  be 
consulted  for  current  figures  and  for  further  special  examples  of  municipal 
enterprise.  Meanwhile,  the  statistics  given  above  sufficiently  serve  to  indicate 
the  general  position  of  municipal  services  to  the  consumer. 
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consumers  provided  themselves  with  gas,  the  mains  totalling 
14,000  miles,  and  the  capital  invested  reaching  £27,000,000. 
But  the  private  mains  covered  22,000  miles,  the  capital  in- 
vested being  £92,000,000,  and  the  "  balance  to  profit  and  loss  " 
£5,230,000.  Tramways,  however,  show  a  better  position  : 
1,360  miles  in  Great  Britain  already  were  under  local  authori- 
ties in  1913,  against  450  miles  worked  by  private  companies. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  consumers'  own  supply  was 
£53,000,000,  while  £22,000,000  represented  the  private  con- 
trol. Taking  general  figures  for  individual  cities,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  each  possess  assets  that  were  worth 
£25,000,000  before  the  war  ;  and  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
exclusive  of  the  intermingled  borough  of  Salford,  employs 
some  25,000  people.  The  city  of  Birmingham  up  to  March 
31st,  1912,  had  spent  some  £1,615,000  on  housing  ;  and  from 
1864  to  1912  the  city  authorities  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  death-rate  of  the  slums  drop  from  60  per  thousand  to  27, 
and  the  annual  saving  through  a  less  need  for  police  rise  to 
£65,500,  the  equivalent  of  a  rate  of  2|d.  in  the  £. 

State  Co-operation. 

The  State  as  an  association  of  consumers  has  reached  its 
greatest  development  in  other  lands,  where  railways  count 
with  forests,  mines,  factories  and  theatres  as  national 
possessions.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  besides  the  Post 
Office,  including  telegraphs  and  telephones,  the  State  in  and 
around  Carlisle  has  shown  how  excellently  taverns  and 
restaurants  can  be  managed  for  local  consumers  by  the  nation 
of  consumers.  This  remarkable  experiment,  testified  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Coalition  member  for  the  city, 
is  far  from  being  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  During  the 
war,  of  course,  the  Government  became  for  wheat,  sugar, 
butter,  tea,  and  other  commodities  the  one  source  of  supply. 
Banks,  railways,  shipping  and  engineering  necessarily  received 
State  support  or  came  under  control.  Later  on,  as  the  vast 
machinery  of  an  improvised  socialism  came  to  depend  for  its 
working  upon  privately-interested  business  men,  hastily  en- 
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rolled  to  supplement  the  comparatively  small  and  inadequate 
but  disinterested  regular  civil  service,  State  control  became  a 
by-word  for  high  prices  and  inefficiency.  But  the  fact  is  no 
less  significant  that  the  principle  had  to  be  applied  of  material 
resources  and  services  being  controlled  by  the  nation  and 
directed  to  its  welfare,  as  self-determined  by  its  own  public 
opinion,  its  own  will  and  spirit. 

Extent  of  Collectivism. 
Just  before  the  war — a  new  edition  has  appeared  this 
year,  1920 — Mr.  Emil  Davies,  in  The  State  in  Business  or  The 
Collectivist  State  in  the  Making,  supplied  an  excellent  handy 
summary  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  municipal  and  State 
service.  A  dozen  readable  chapters  summarised  State  and 
municipal  activities  over  the  world  in  every  category  of 
business  ;  and  there  followed  a  humorous  sketch  of  how — 
"  eliminating  the  element  of  time  in  getting  from  place  to 
place  " — a  man,  "  from  birth  to  death,"  could  learn,  work, 
eat,  drink,  save,  spend,  and  practise  virtue  (or,  in  some 
countries,  follow  vice)  while  using  none  but  State  or  muni- 
cipal services.  In  his  consecutive  order  of  detached  facts, 
the  public  organisation  that  provided  the  midwife  and  doctor 
at  birth  is  still  doing  everything  necessary  at  the  burial  of 
the  complete  customer  of  collectivism.  Sajs  Mr.  Davies, 
"  There  is  no  time  on  this  occasion  to  follow  him  "  (the 
somewhat  sensational  hero  of  this  life-story)  "  beyond  this 
stage,  except  to  mention  that  the  Public  Trustee,  in  most 
countries,  will  probably  look  after  the  deceased's  affairs  much 
better  than  he  himself  did  during  his  lifetime." 

Municipalities  and  the  State  :  Important 
Qualifications. 
But  in  considering  the  municipality  and  the  State  as 
associations  of  consumers,  two  very  important  qualifications 
must  be  made.  Neither  represents  the  consumers  wholly  and 
entirely,  and  the  State  represents  them  less  than  the  muni- 
cipality. In  civic  affairs  the  great  non-consumer  influence 
is  that  of  the  large  rate-payer.     The  latter  is  often  a  manu- 
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facturer  or  merchant  mainly  concerned  that  the  local  council 
shall  keep  down  the  rates,  which  are  so  important  an  item  in 
the  expenses  of  any  business  requiring  extensive  buildings. 
The  clerk,  the  workgirl,  the  ofhce-cleaner  want  cheap  tram 
fares  to  stretch  out  the  incomes  on  which  their  lives  depend ; 
but  the  big  rate-payer  may  not  use  the  cars  at  all.  In  any  case, 
the  money  he  spends  in  car  fares  will  be  comparatively 
negligible  ;  whereas  a  good  profit  from  the  trams  helps  to 
reduce  the  rates  and  so  reduce  expenses  in  home  or  foreign 
competition  and  improve  the  margin  of  profit.  And  in  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  big  rate-payer  lives  well  out  of  town, 
the  libraries,  parks,  baths  and  other  amenities  provided  by  the 
city  will  mean  for  him  nothing  but  an  expense.  In  short,  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  big  commercial  rate-payers  count, 
the  town  or  city  will  not  be  purely  an  equal  association  of 
consumers  supplying  their  own  felt  wants  by  their  own  civic 
powers,  but  a  mixture  of  associated,  resident-consumers  with 
capitalists  hardly  interested  in  the  city  personally  except  as 
a  source  of  profit. 

The  municipalities  also  represent  an  element  of  authority. 
They  are  described  not  as  local  agencies  but,  with  capital 
letters,  as  Local  Authorities.  Municipal  tramcars  confront 
their  passengers,  gentle  and  simple,  with  staring  notices  of 
what  happened  to  the  man  who  spat,  whereas  a  shopkeeper 
may  employ  detectives  but  is  not  so  indecent  as  to  regard 
all  his  customers  as  potential  thieves  and  threaten  them 
from  over  the  counter.  The  element  of  authority,  however, 
is  most  marked  in  the  State.  Historically  the  State  always 
has  been  very  much  the  armed  ruler  and  judge,  and  only  to  a 
slight  degree  the  public  servant.  The  Post  Office,  for  example, 
stands  to-day  as  a  chief  instance  of  service  of  consumers, 
yet  this  service  was  not  the  reason  of  its  institution  nor  is  it  the 
explanation  of  the  Government  monopoly  in  all  countries 
to-day.  In  1653,  when  John  Hill,  of  York,  organised  his 
private  letter-carrying  service  from  London  to  his  native 
city,  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  '.'  trampled  it  down,"  and  the 
entrepreneur    "  narrowly    escaped    severe    punishment."     In 
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1680.  Dockeras's  London  service  was  less  violently  but  as 
surely  suppressed.  The  Post  Office,  in  short,  is  not  only  a  means 
of  revenue  and  useful  on  this  ground  to  the  Government  and 
profitable  as  a  business  department  to  the  big  taxpayers,  but 
it  is  also  a  means  of  exercising  political  espionage  at  any  time 
on  the  authorisation  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State.  During 
the  war  the  Post  Office  served  both  purposes  :  postal  charges 
were  increased  as  a  form  of  taxation,  and  private  letters  were 
in  certain  circumstances  subject  to  censorship.  In  the  same 
way  the  Ministry  of  Food  during  and  since  the  war  probably 
has  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  a  useful  tax  gatherer  ; 
while  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  of  Great  Britain 
certainly  has  proved  of  enormous  Government  value  in  the 
economic  war  that  accompanied  the  actual  fighting  and 
extended  far  beyond  it. 

The  State  not  yet  a  Consumers'  Organ. 

The  State,  therefore,  ruled  by  a  Parliament  representing 
every  interest  except  that  of  the  organised  consumers,  and 
controlled  under  the  Coalition  by  an  executive  notoriously 
accessible  to  great  interests  outside  Parliament,  is  not  yet  the 
consumers'  organ  for  the  service  of  life.  Authority  always 
has  spoken  in  its  documents  in  tones  as  peremptory  as  if 
addressed  to  aliens  by  an  Occupying  Power.  The  works  and 
ways  of  the  State  are  bureaucratic ;  and  the  dislike  evoked 
thereby  ought  not  to  be  directed  against  collectivism,  which 
might  be  very  differently  conceived  and  inspired.  The  State 
needs  the  humanising  influence  of  the  masses  of  consumers. 
They  have  yet  to  come  into  its  councils  and  convert  it  from 
an  expression  of  mastership  to  an  instrument  of  service.  If 
there  are  coercive  functions  of  the  State  incapable  of  such 
conversion,  then  the  more  human  and  serviceable  sides  of 
State  activity  must  be  organised  apart,  so  as  not  to  be  dyed 
to  the  dark  and  dreary  hues  of  authoritative  regulation. 
State  services  very  well  could  be  de-governmentalised  and 
made  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  as  branches  separate 
from  those  exercising  Government  power.     In  some  way  or 
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other  they  could  be  set  free  to  serve  the  people  as  briskly  and 
willingly  as  any  individual  business  man  newly  established 
and  to  provide  as  much  scope  for  personal  initiative. 

But  as  consumers  the  people  are  not  yet  represented  either 
by  the  State  or  the  municipalities  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  none  of  these  bodies  can  of  themselves  strive  to  change 
the  present  order.  Necessarily  they  are  static  and  not 
dynamic.  The  battle  for  the  consumer,  even  though  it  is  the 
battle  of  all,  must  be  fought  by  parties  and  special  associa- 
tions. Two  organisations  stand  out  as  designed  for  vanguard 
action. 

The  political  agency  needs  must  be  that  of  the  Co-operative 
Party,  which  already  represents  the  politically-conscious 
co-operative  societies  of  consumers.  And  both  inside  and  out- 
side specific  political  work  the  association  to  which  the  non- 
trading  human  interests  of  individual  consumers  would  seem 
to  be  committed  is  that  formed  by  the  co-operative  guilds, 
men's  and  women's,  regarded  as  two  branches  of  one  stock. 
This  may  seem  to  overlook  the  Co-operative  Union,  which 
exists  precisely  to  cover  the  non-trading  purposes  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  legal,  educational  and  propagandist. 
But  the  Union  is  a  federation  of  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers' societies,  and  has  the  duties  of  a  federation.  It  is  a 
centre  body. 

Consumers'  Idealism  Needed. 

What  is  needed  is  the  association  of  individual  consumers 
in  harmony  with  yet  distinct  from  the  economic  associations, 
and  all  the  business  and  constitutional  questions  arising  there- 
from. The  trading  departments  of  the  societies,  although 
representing  the  consvimers'  movement  (as  we  have  shown) 
within  their  particular  fields,  are  not  free  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  agitate  and  educate  over  the  whole  wide 
area  of  the  consumer's  life.  Mutual  trade  is  the  concrete 
expression  of  the  consumers'  aims,  and  as  a  system  it  is 
secure  ;  but  in  spirit,  in  moral  quality,  it  will  always  tend 
to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  mighty  capitalism  that 
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everywhere  environs  it,  if  there  is  no  free  leadership  by  con- 
sumers active  for  all  that  a  sincere  consumers'  idealism  means. 
Through  fellowship  in  every  locality,  the  ideal  must  kindle 
and  illuminate  and  inspire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  short  and 
uneventful  lives  of  casual  unions  of  consumers,  such  as  railway 
passengers'  associations,  leagues,  and  so  on,  prove  conclusively 
that  a  consumers'  movement  cannot  live  in  the  air.  It  must 
have  a  solid  basis.  That  base  is  the  co-operative  base  of  the 
consumers'  own  supply.  From  that  base  the  Co-operative 
Party  may  forward  the  movement  for  human  needs  and  rights 
in  local  and  national  affairs  ;  and  on  that  base  the  guilds  ma}' 
organise  the  more  active  of  the  individual  consumers,  men  and 
women,  over  and  above  their  actual  family  purchasing,  for 
creating  a  consumer-consciousness  at  least  comparable  in 
intensity  to  the  effective  worker-consciousness  of  the  forward 
trade-unionist. 

For  the  Good  of  Body  and  Spirit.     . 

"  The  consumer  pays."  And  if  he  and  she  are  ever  to  do 
anything  more  than  pay  dearly  for  their  lives  they  must 
organise  as  well.  When  every  particular  interest  has  its 
trained  and  informed  officials,  its  statistics  and  press,  its 
representatives  and  active  members,  the  general  interest  must 
be  not  less  specially  served.  Experiences  of  the  last  few  years 
have  shown  that  unorganised  the  consumer  is  a  helpless  prey, 
and  that  the  "  representation  "  of  unorganised  consumers  is, 
in  practice,  the  representation  of  nobody.  The  consumer 
must  organise,  for  fair  and  honest  service,  for  unadulterated 
goods  of  known  ingredients,  for  the  elimination  of  profit,  for 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  world's  peoples.  Where  the  aims  are  so  purely 
human,  the  mass  of  the  consumers  cannot  be  less  than  inter- 
national. An  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all.  War  is  the 
consumers'  chief  material  enemy,  and  the  consumer  is  the 
first  victim  of  war.  Not  imperial  power,  not  the  might  of 
armed  hosts  and  floating  batteries,  but  to  live  and  let  live, 
and  to  give  as  one  would  wish  to  receive  are  the  natural  ideals 
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of  a  consumers'  movement.  And  the  consumer  must 
organise  for  the  good  of  body  and  spirit,  for  mutual  trade  ar;d 
for  that  which  lives  through  it.  By  the  more  conscious 
within  their  own  ranks  the  consumers  must  be  aroused  and  led. 
They  must  think  and  feel,  know  and  understand,  be 
enfranchised  in  spirit  and  in  fact  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
thorough  service  and  no  freedom  for  personality  in  service 
until  the  people  who  are  served  want  it  and  appreciate  it. 
Unrestricted  and  world  wide,  the  consumers'  movement  of 
its  own  logic  must  seek  to  secure  all  the  materials  of  life 
for  the  purposes  of  life  without  monopoly,  denial,  misuse 
or  waste  ;  and  it  must  demand  as  much  integrity  in  the 
least  service  over  the  counter  and  in  the  factory  as  it  would 
expect  in  ministers  exercising  the  trust  newly-given  to  them 
by  a  nation.  In  the  past  the  consumer  simply  has  paid.  In 
the  future  he  and  she  together  must  live  and  act  as  citizens 
in  the  commonwealth  of  man. 


Chapter  IV. 
The  Control  of  Industry 

Capital  and  Labour  Limited — Social  futility  of  capitalist  protit- 
sharing — The  revolution  implied  by  co-operative  and  municipal  col- 
lectivism— Defence  of  the  consumer  as  employer — The  challenge  to 
consumers*  control — Collectivism  prejudiced — What  guild  socialism 
would  do — Anarchic  ideals — Effects  of  a  propaganda  of  indiscriminate 
revolt — Workers'  home-rule  within  the  unity  of  consumers'  control — 
The  world  we  live  In — Dominated  by  capitalism — Labour's  temptations 
to  junior  partnership  with  capitalism — Industry  first  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  social  service — Hopes  for  the  realisation  of  the 
consumers'  aim  of  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 

THE  nineteenth-century  ideal  of  individual  money-saving 
has  faded.  Its  logic  was  that  each  one  of  the  world's 
millions  should  live  independently  in  his  own  house  and  park, 
surrounded  by  his  own  establishment.  Like  Napoleon's 
suggestion  of  a  marshal's  baton  waiting  for  the  common 
soldier,  this  hope  of  realising  unlimited  personal  riches  has 
become  too  absurd  for  the  common-sense  of  a  generation 
quite  capable  of  reckoning  odds.  Money  and  power  are  not 
less  followed  ;  but  the  form  of  the  pursuit  has  become  a  little 
less  unsocial.  Business  men  now  like  to  advertise  their 
affection  both  for  their  workers  and  their  customers.  And, 
apart  from  cant,  there  is  an  educative  influence  in  the  fact 
that  the  world's  business  must  now  be  done  coUectivel}' .  A 
railway,  a  steamship,  a  mine,  a  factory,  a  town  with  its  shops 
and  houses,  is  a  social  thing,  used  by  numbers  of  people  in 
common,  and  produced  by  associated  effort.  Life,  now,  is  a 
series  of  associations,  from  which  a  busy  man's  only  retreat 
is  an  empty  railway  carriage  on  a  long  journey.  Yet  we  have 
travelled  far  from  the  daj-s  when  members  of  a  tribe  were 
content  to  share  the  same  hut  and  eat  out  of  the  same  pot. 
Millions  of  men  have  realised  that  fact  in  the  army.  The  desire 
for  a  personal  life  and  for  private  property  sufficient  to  safe- 
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guard  a  personal  existence,  probably  never  was  more  widely 
diffused* 

Why  Capitalism  Cannot  be  Mended. 

At  first  sight  joint-stock  capitalism  would  appear  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collective  business  of  a  society  based  fundamen- 
tally on  personal  right.  For  example,  a  railway  shareholder 
cannot  walk  into  any  particular  station  and  treat  it  as  a 
private  possession.  If  he  uses  the  line  he  must  be  content 
to  be  one  in  a  crowd  of  passengers  ;  none  the  less,  his  power  to 
dispose  of  his  shares  is  absolute.  Hence  it  is  often  supposed 
that  if  the  ownership  of  capital  was  only  sufficiently  diffused, 
the  system  of  capitalism  might  continue  without  real  objec- 
tion. The  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  profit  would 
remain  the  motive  and  object  of  business.  One  may  assume 
an  amalgamation  of  industries  into  a  dozen  great  trusts  and 
still  see  that  each  trust  would  be  organised  for  the  chief  aim 
of  obtaining  the  highest  quotation  on  the  stock  exchange  for 
its  particular  shares.  A  diffusion  of  shares  which  left  un- 
touched the  fundamentals  of  capitalism,  namely,  fixed  capitals, 
business  for  profit  on  capital,  and  shares  changing  in  value 
according  to  success  or  failure,  would  merely  restore  the  free 
fight  of  the  early  days  of  many  small  capitalists.  The  struggle 
for  possession  would  rage  again,  until  a  class  of  great  owners 
emerged  to  dominate  the  rest  and  hold  the  world  in  fee. 

The  same  argument  disposes  of  the  lingering  idea  of  profit- 
sharing.  From  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Bishop  Ingram  and  the 
late  Lord  Fisher  to  Lord  Leverhulme  there  are  and  have  been 
prominent  men  who  would  meet  social  unrest  by  dividing 
profits  with  the  workers  and  associating  with  that  division  a 
great  or  less  measure  of  control.  Somehow  it  is  assumed 
that  the  profit-maker's  tax  on  every  purchaser  would  become 
quite  just  if  only  the  gains  were  shared  with  this  or  that  par- 
ticular fraction  of  the  public  which  is  employed  in  the  industry 
concerned.  For  example,  a  Coalition  M.P.,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  13th,  1919,  "  freely  admitted 
that  he  had  made  good  profits  during  the  war.     (A  member  : 
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'  Shame  !  '  and  laughter.)  Yes  ;  and  his  workmen  knew  it. 
They  shared  the  profits.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme  in  his  works.  His  behef  was  that  one  solution 
of  these  problems  lay  in  a  national  system  of  profit-sharing. 
He  would  make  the  adoption  of  profit-sharing  compulsory 
throughout  the  country." 

But  the  "good  profits  during  the  war"  were  collected 
ultimately  from  the  million-peopled  world  of  purchasers, 
whereas  the  sharing  was  confined  to  a  relative  handful  of 
particular  makers  and  sellers.  And,  in  effect,  profiteering 
was  strengthened  by  extension  and  popularisation. 

A  Study  in  Cotton. 
The  overwhelming  case  against  all  such  devices  lies  in  those 
inequalities  of  chance  which  it  is  the  business  of  human  society 
to  redress.  Theraw  world  is  a  world  of  accident.  Lean  years 
and  fat  years  alternate  irregularly  for  the  farmer ;  and, 
natural,  economic,  social  and  political  changes  come  to  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  in  still  more  assorted  fashion. 
Anticipate,  prepare,  adapt  himself  as  he  will,  for  the  individual 
there  remains  in  business  a  large  element  of  luck.  From  a 
hundred  examples  during  and  since  the  war  let  us  select  the 
cotton  trade.  There  are  big  spinning  mills  whose  £5  shares, 
with  about  ^^3  paid  up,  and  further  calls  expected,  were  to  be 
had  a  very  few  years  before  the  war  for  as  little  as  is.  each. 
Then  the  war  came.  It  destroyed  cotton  mills,  as  in  Poland  ; 
or  it  starved  them  of  cotton,  as  in  Austria  and  Germ.any  ;  or 
it  crippled  them  by  dearth  of  labour,  as  in  Normandy.  It 
continued  till  the  world's  stocks  were  exhausted.  The 
British  output  fell  to  about  one-half ;  3^et  the  machinery  was 
unimpaired,  while  workers  were  less  scarce  in  Britain  than 
elsewhere.  The  industry  was  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  a  world  of  unorganised,  competing  consumers,  nominally 
rich  in  buying  power.  And  the  industry  being  organised  for 
profit  it  was  compelled  to'  follow  the  lead  of  the  keenest 
profiteers.  Therefore,  after  the  war,  prices  went  up  to  six 
times,  seven  times,  eight  times  the  pre-war  price.     Never  had 
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there  been  such  profits.  The  shares  that  had  sold  for  one 
shilUng  now  changed  hands  at  £2^,  at  £^0,  at  ;^35.  On  shares 
not  so  inflated  the  profits  rose  to  240  per  cent.,  320  per  cent., 
even  400  per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  domestic  buyer — 
labourer's  wife,  woman  teacher,  woman  servant,  clerk's  wife, 
parson's  wife,  pensioner's  wife — paid  up  to  two  shillings  a 
yard  for  calico  such  as  she  had  once  bought  at  3d.  Of  what 
benefit  to  her  was  the  sharing  of  the  profits  on  her  purchase 
by  cotton  masters  and  cotton  workers  ?  Justice  should 
precede  generosity. 

In  the  cotton  trade  the  wages  of  all  workers  were  fixed  for 
the  first  months  of  1920  at  145  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war 
rate.  But  in  April,  six  months  after  the  railway  workers 
had  fought  and  settled  for  something  like  165  per  cent,  on 
extremely  low  pre-war  rates,  and  while  lesser  groups  of 
workers  were  looking  wistfully  at  100  per  cent.,  the  three 
sections  of  the  cotton  operatives  were  demanding  292,  292, 
and  250  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  standards.  The  demands 
were  on  the  employers  for  the  sharing  of  profits  extorted  from 
the  consumers.  And  the  employers  already  had  said  that  it 
was  only  fair  that  the  operatives  should  share  in  the  trade's 
"  prosperity."  On  this  ground,  in  the  winter  months,  to 
allay  a  restlessness  that  threatened  to  anticipate  the  ending 
of  wage-agreements  they  had  distributed  a  million  and  a  half 
in  bonuses  to  every  worker.  Even  then  there  had  been 
difficulties.  The  spinners  had  "  made  "  the  greater  profits 
and  the  manufacturers — the  weaving  employers — objected 
to  giving  an  equal  bonus. 

General  Unrest  from  Sectional  Gain. 

Inequalities  of  this  kind  are  always  the  difficulty.  Profits 
will  vary  between  industry  and  industry,  craft  and  craft, 
factory  and  factory.  Trade  unions  have  prevented  wages 
touching  the  last  point  of  variation  ;  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
limiting  wage-increases  to  the  amount  which  the  least- 
equipped  and  worst-placed  employer  can  pay.  The  rich  extra 
gains  of  the  more  prosperous  have  been  undisturbed.    Even 
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SO,  the  wage-levels  to-day  between  the  crafts  and  industries 
are  only  less  unequal  than  the  profits.  In  a  major  number 
of  cases  the  workers  always  can  see  other  workers  unfairly 
gaining  more  than  themselves.  Every  "  settlement  "  with  one 
industry  or  craft  is  an  unsettlement  for  the  rest.  There  is  no 
content,  and  can  be  none  ;  for  no  peace  lies  this  way.  And 
while  the  present  position  is  bad  enough,  any  more  detailed 
extension  of  profit-sharing  obviously  would  make  it  worse. 
The  incentive  to  tax  the  general  consumers'  welfare  for 
the  particular  producers'  advantage  would  be  still  more 
strengthened.  The  hardly-subdued  economic  rivalry  between 
group  and  group  would  increase  to  the  point  of  totally  defeat- 
ing Labour's  aspirations  toward  industrial  brotherhood.  For 
instead  of  a  struggle  for  gain  limited  to  investors,  speculators 
and  their  captains,  there  would  be  one  almost  universal.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  business  competition  already  is  a  game 
of  chance  played  seriously  ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  anti- 
social and  ultimately  more  dehumanising  than  such  a  play 
with  the  stakes  extended  to  labour  and  daily  bread. 

A  Break  with  Profit-Making. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  it  be  said  that  with  this  profit- 
condoning,  profit-diffusing  capitalist  world  the  collectivism 
of  the  consumers'  co-operative  societies  and  the  municipalities 
completely  breaks.  Their  industries  are  carried  on  for  use ; 
and  their  results  are  pooled  over  the  whole  field.  Risks  are 
shared  by  all,  instead  of  coming  home  to  each  in  marketable 
gains  or  in  loss.  As  for  the  investor,  he  is  reduced  under 
municipal  borrowing  to  a  mere  lender.  All  other  power  is 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  the  whole  people  as  voters. 
The  lender  is  due  to  receive  that  which  he  has  lent.  His 
loan  cannot  appreciate,  and  he  will  get  no  bonus  shares. 
The  sinking  fund  will  in  time  pay  him  out ;  meanwhile  the 
excess  of  municipal  assets  constitutes  an  increasing  common 
capital  on  which  no  interest  need  be  paid  at  all.  And 
in  the  co-operative  society,  as  we  have  seen,  shareholding 
becomes  not  a  privilege  but  a  duty.     Every  member  must  be 
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a  shareholder  ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  insist  on  the  legal 
holding  being  paid  up.  And  it  is  not  as  shareholder  but  as 
member  that  the  individual  votes,  elects  and  rules  ;  and  it  is 
as  consumer  and  purchaser  that  (generally  in  ignorance)  he 
is  attacked  as  a  "  divi-hunter."  The  shares  are  unlimited  and 
therefore  cannot  appreciate  ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  is 
subject  to  the  votes  of  members  who  realise  tliat  a  high  rate 
of  interest  probably  will  mean  a  decreased  surplus  on  pur- 
chases. Before  the  war  the  tendency  was  for  the  rate  of 
interest  to  sink.  Here  or  there  it  fell  from  5  per  cent,  to  4^, 
3J-,  and  even  2^  to  non-purchasing  members.  Given  a  co- 
operative world,  with  war  eliminated,  and  saving  enforced  by 
law,  the  time  would  come  when  individuals  would  of  necessity 
be  content  simply  to  have  their  savings  looked  after  free  of 
charge.  In  such  a  world  the  communit}-  would  be  rich,  with 
its  riches  held  in  trust  for  all  generations.  Individual  claims 
would  still  obtain  ;  but  mere  money  would  cease  to  absorb 
wealth  ;  and  the  individual  would  participate  to  the  full 
through  his  more  human  claims  as  member  and  user  and  worker. 
Collectivism  therefore  gets  rid  of  Mammon  as  social  pro- 
prietor, and  sets  organised  services  free  from  the  degradation 
of  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  preserving  the  direct 
individual  interest  of  each  citizen  and  consumer  and  owner 
in  the  growth  of  general  prosperit}-.  And  15  or  20  years  ago, 
collectivism — voluntary  through  co-operation,  or  authorita- 
tive through  the  municipality  and  the  State — was  the  aim  of 
the  great  majority  of  idealists  revolting  against  competition 
for  money.  Faced  by  the  immediate  facts  of  poverty  the  social 
reformer  urged  the  need  of  collective  ownership,  control  and 
distribution  to  secure  at  least  a  minimum  standard  of  civilised 
life  for  every  member  of  society.  He  pointed  to  the  cost  of 
competition,  and  the  economy  of  co-operative  supply  .... 
But  since  then  the  tide  has  run  in  a  different  direction. 

The  Revolt  against  Collectivism. 

To  take  first  of  all  the  smaller  aspect  of  the  change,  cheap- 
ness has  ceased  to  be  fashionable.     By  people  of  all  classes  we 
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are  told  now  of  articles  that  were  "  too  cheap  "  before  the 
war — milk,  wheat  and  all  farm  produce  ;  bricks,  joinery, 
paint  and  all  building  materials  ;  clothes  and  furniture  ;  coal 
and  iron.  With  real  satisfaction  it  is  said  that  prices  never 
will  be  so  low  again.  Everyone  is  expected  to  rally  to  the  cry 
of  keeping  cheap  foreign  manufactured  goods  out  of  the 
country,  and  certain  import  duties  and  restrictions  avowedly 
designed  to  protect  particular  private  industries  against  the 
home  consumer  have  been  imposed  with  little  protest.  Buying 
in  the  cheapest  market  is  discredited — however  different 
it  may  be  with  selling  in  the  dearest  ! 

Well,  whatever  is  legitimate  in  the  revolt  against  cheapness 
will  not  dismay  the  co-operative  consumer.  He  has  not 
sought  and  does  not  seek  a  false  cheapness.  As  already  has 
been  said,  it  is  the  unorganised  consumer,  and  his  press 
advocate  or  critic  dealing  with  some  consumers'  question 
casually  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  who  sees  the  con- 
sumers' interest  as  beginning  and  ending  in  prices.  Organised 
consumers  at  least  want  to  know  whether  the  big  "  cheap  " 
loaf  is  loaded  with  water,  and  whether  it  is  palatable  enough 
to  be  taken  home  to  the  family  without  risking  trouble.  The 
good  housekeeper  demands  real  values.  And  besides  claiming 
rights,  co-operative  consumers  accept  duties.  Indeed,  middle- 
class  consumers  before  now  have  tried  to  establish  consumers' 
leagues  on  a  basis  of  duties  alone.  These  philanthropic 
efforts  to  "  moralise "  industry  by  pajdng  luxury  prices 
naturally  failed  ;  but  in  a  more  practical  way  the  co-operative 
movement  steadily  has  gone  forward  to  define  and  enforce  the 
consumers'  duties.  In  his  Alphabet  of  Economics  Mr.  Orage 
says: "The  co-operative  movement  in  practice  is  a  movement 
of  retail  consumers  towards  common  action  designed  to 
enable  them  to  buy  cheap  against  the  efforts  of  the  producers 
to  sell  dear."  The  cynicism  lacks  truth.  Years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  an}-  sort  of  building  served  for  industrial  uses,  the 
co-operators  insisted  upon  clean,  roomy  and  airy  premises  for 
their  workers.  Every  co-operative  leader  taught  that  cheap 
productions  involving  sweating  ought  not  to  be  bought  by 
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co-operators  ;  and  many  a  keen  debate  has  ensued  at  retail 
and  wholesale  quarterly  meetings  as  to  the  facts  concerning 
this  or  that  suspected  product.  As  bread  producers,  co- 
operators  have  led  in  abolishing  night  work,  and  in  the  days 
of  underground  bakehouses  none  of  these  were  co-operative. 

Defence  of  Organised  Consumers. 

Before  the  war  and  since  the  war,  co-operative  stores  have 
closed  earlier  than  private  shops,  at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of 
custom.  On  first  going  into  farming,  many  years  ago, 
co-operators  introduced  higher  wages  and  half-holidays. 
Lead  poisoning  in  the  Potteries  was  striven  against  steadily 
by  the  co-operative  consumers'  buying  agency  there.  Over 
the  whole  field  of  the  co-operative  movement  the  average  of 
wages  (excluding  salaries)  has  compared  very  well  indeed 
with  any  ascertainable  average  covering  workers  engaged  in 
the  same  class  of  trade  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  co-operative 
consumers  in  Congress  have  striven  to  establish  scales 
and  rates  that  would  acquit  them  of  any  unfairness. 
From  unemployment  the  co-operative  workers  have  been  so 
far  removed,  on  the  whole,  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  better 
trade  union  benefits  for  a  lower  subscription  than  was 
necessary  for  other  unions  dealing  with  the  same  class  of 
workers  in  private  trade.  This  is  notable.  The  security  of 
tenure  is  well  known  ;  and  along  with  this  stands  the  fact 
that  "  driving  "  and  "  speeding  up  "  ever  have  been  absent 
from  the  consumers'  shops  or  factories. 

All  this  has  been  done  quietly,  and  as  a  duty.  Whatever 
is  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  there  exists  enough  to  prove 
that  organised  consumers  are  more  human  in  sympathy  than 
to  make  an  idol  of  cheapness.  Furthermore,  while  the  great 
authoritative  element  in  the  State  and  the  municipality  make 
these  bodies  less  exemplary,  there  exists  in  working  con- 
ditions of  municipal  employees  and  in  the  State  services, 
another  volume  of  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  To  take  one 
fact  only  ;  the  fair  wages  clause  was  not  imposed  by  industry 
on  the  authorities,  but  by  these  on  industry,  in  days  before 
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Labour  representatives  were  anywhere  in  a  majority.  Firm 
as  the  consumer  has  a  right  (and  a  need)  to  be  against  exploi- 
tation through  any  kind  of  tariff  or  monopoly,  the  organising 
of  consumers  is  not  a  thing  to  be  feared  by  any  socially-minded 
worker.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  organised  consumers  who 
would  voluntarily  limit  themselves,  if  need  be,  to  temper  the 
advent  of  any  industrial  revolution  for  any  industry  unex- 
pectedly made  unnecessary,  or  to  ease  the  effects  of  any 
sudden  access  of  cheap  food,  as  touching  the  permanent 
national  interest  in  a  well-farmed  homeland.  The  organised 
consumers,  in  short,  have  proved  themselves  more  ready  to 
concede  to  others  than  others  ever  have  conceded  to  them. 
And  they  have  done  so  not  because  of  moral  superiority,  for 
we  all  share  the  same  humanity,  but  because  (as  already 
said)  the  number  and  nature  of  our  interests  as  consumers 
tends  to  broaden  and  humanise  our  outlook  on  that  side  ; 
whereas  when  thinking  and  acting  as  producers  we  are  con- 
cerned with  special  activities  and  the  particular  interests 
arising  therefrom. 

The  Challenge  to  Consumers'  Control. 

We  may  thus  repel  the  idea  that  a  consumers'  direction 
of  industry,  or  a  direction  in  the  interests  of  consumers,  must 
or  does  mean  a  sacrifice  of  the  producer  to  quantity  and 
cheapness.  There  remains  a  deeper  and  more  hostile  challenge 
to  consumers'  control.  It  was  the  co-operative  producers' 
champion,  Ludlow,  who  once  said  that  consumption  is 
primarily  the  animal  element  in  man,  production  the  divine. 
From  the  left  wing  of  the  Labour  movement  all  forms  of 
collectivism  have  been  attacked  in  a  similar  spirit,  as  being 
based  on  materialism.  Collectivist  friendliness  to  the  worker 
has  been  likened  to  the  kindness  of  a  slave-owner  with  a 
conscience — away  with  it !  Freedom,  self-determination,  full 
human  status :  these  should  be  the  aims.  Alike  under  the 
State,  the  municipalities  and  the  co-operative  societies  (it  is 
said)  industry  is  controlled  from  above,  in  the  interests  of 
people  outside  the  industry  concerned  ;  and  the  workers,  who 
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merely  sell  their  labour  and  have  no  control  over  the  produc- 
tions they  make,  remain  in  the  status  and  under  the  con- 
ditions of  hirelings.  Therefore,  considerate  or  inconsiderate, 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  consumers'  control  of  industry'  must 
cease  :  though  it  were  the  control  of  angels  it  would  be  right 
to  rebel  against  its  denial  of  the  freedom  of  workers  to  control 
themselves.     So  the  challenge  stands. 

This  criticism  has  been  thinly  scattered  abroad  by  a  com- 
paratively small  band  of  middle-class  reformers  ;  but  in  a 
favourable  season  the  seed  has  fallen  on  ground  ready  to 
receive  it.  British  people  long  have  been  taught  to  think  of 
themselves  as  a  nation  of  producers,  if  not  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. To  the  middle  class  and  the  governing  mind  we  are 
a  people  living  by  exports  ;  while  the  wage-earners  conceive 
themselves  as  wholly  concerned  with  working  conditions  and 
wages.  The  hitherto  superior  economic  and  political  position 
of  the  male  sex  in  a  commercial  and  industrial  country 
accounts  for  this  dominance  of  a  producer-consciousness. 
The  women's  side  of  wage-earning  and  home  maintenance  is 
to  the  majority  out  of  sight  during  business  hours,  and  for 
serious  purposes  it  is  out  of  mind.  The  public  interest  of  all 
domestic  consumers  is  equally  remote  ;  for  the  organisers  of 
trade  and  business  live  in  a  world  of  trade  secrets,  trade  free- 
masonry, private  costings  and  devices  for  keeping  the  pubHc 
out ;  and  the  workers,  too,  though  far  less  conspiring,  still 
belong  to  limited  confraternities  of  the  craft  and  have  little 
rights  and  privileges,  cheap  tickets  for  railwaymen,  free  coal 
for  miners,  free  provisions  of  special  clothing,  or  bargains  in 
goods,  not  open  to  the  public  at  large.  Sub-consciously  (and 
quite  naturally)  it  is  felt  that  the  one  serious  aim  should  be  the 
producers'  welfare.  And  in  this  all-pervading  producers' 
atmosphere  of  a  man's  half-world,  the  middle-class  intellectual 
revolting  against  a  bureaucratic  collectivism  fails  to  do  more 
than  oppose  to  it  simply  a  male  idealist's  scheme  of  a  pro- 
ducers' society.  He  fails  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
limitations  of  his  unsuspected  bias,  and  so  falls  short  of  the 
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great  aim,  which  is  a  commonwealth  more  than  masculine  or 
feminine  in  being  complete  and  human. 

For  the  present,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  non- 
collectivist  upholders  of  a  workers'  socialism  lead  the  most 
forward  armies  of  democracy  along  the  readiest  road.  On 
their  side  is  the  dominant  consciousness,  made  more  power- 
ful by  the  very  considerable  ignorance  of  the  commercially- 
educated  middle  class  concerning  the  real  consumer  or 
the  deeper  import  of  consumers'  associations.  On  their  side, 
too,  are  the  aspirations  of  the  young  men  of  Labour,  an 
idealism  eager  at  least  to  go  beyond  questions  of  hours  and 
wages.  Where  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  held  before  the  worker  the 
lure  of  riches,  the  latter  is  now  besought  to  attain  and  enjoy 
the  self-directing  freedom  of  the  capitalists  and  of  the  higher 
professional  and  salaried  classes.  And  as  in  former  ages 
ecclesiastical  issues  were  exaggerated  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else  that  makes  up  human  life,  so,  in  our  world, 
where  most  attention  is  given  to  the  profits  of  production 
and  to  labour  conditions,  with  ultimate  uses  out  of  sight,  the 
ideal  of  the  control  of  each  industry  by  the  workers  therein 
is  becoming  all-absorbing. 

All  Forms  of  Collectivism  Prejudiced. 

This  analysis  seems  necessary  to  explain  a  situation  which 
we  have  now  to  illustrate  and  discuss.  Only  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  situation  could  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries,  representing  18,000  firms  with  a  capital  of 
£5,000,000,000,  have  said  (August,  1919)  in  its  Report  on 
"The  Control  of  Industry":  "Speaking  generally,  the 
advocates  of  Democratic  Control  ignore  nationalisation,  and 
aim  at  placing  the  control  of  industry  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  thereby  admitting  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact — that  neither  nationalisation  nor 
municipalisation  will  substantially  affect  their  position. 

"  The  manual  labourer  v^hen  working  for  the  State,  the 
municipality  or  the  co-operative  society  is  still  the  wage- 
earner,  and  subject  to  discipline,  and  the  relations  between 
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employers  and  employed  are  marked  by  the  same  character- 
istics as  under  ordinary  capitalistic  employment." 

And  only  the  influence  of  such  a  dominant  consciousness 
could  have  led  a  shrewd  and  fair  observer  like  Mr.  John  Hilton, 
writing  for  the  Garton  Foundation,  to  imagine  of  consumers' 
co-operative  production  that  "  where  large-scale  production 
is  attempted  the  co-operative  organisation  tends  to  get  out 
of  the  control  of  the  heterogereous  body  of  consumers,  and 
itself  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  combination  worked  in 
private  or  at  least  bureaucratic  interests." 

But  in  this  situation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Messrs. 
Bechhofer  and  Keckitt  saying  on  pages  362-3  of  The 
Meaning  of  National  Guilds  : — 

"  The  co-operative  movement  .  .  .  offers  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  of  control  by  consumers  to  be  found 
to-da}/."  And  ".  .  .  the  attitude  of  co-operators  is,  for  the 
most  part,  no  more  democratic  than  that  of  private  employers." 

Programme  of  the  National  Guildsmen. 

What  is  the  programme  to  which  the  most  important 
critics  of  collectivism,  the  National  Guildsmen,  are  converting 
the  trade  unions  ?  Broadly,  that  of  demanding  and  enforcing 
the  control  of  industry  by  the  workers  in  each  industry, 
salaried  workers  and  wage-earners  together.  The  trade  unions 
are  to  expand  into  national  industrial  guilds  "  black-leg 
proof"  (is  a  residuum  contemplated?)  each  covering  every 
class  and  grade  within  that  particular  industry.  Community 
ownership  of  land  and  industrial  plant  is  predicated.  But 
nationalisation  is  assumed  rather  than  put  in  the  propaganda. 
Messrs.  Bechhofer  and  Keckitt  say  (p.  4)  : — 

"  In  every  main  industry,  then,  the  workers,  organised  in 
a  self-governing  national  guild,  would  have  the  monopoly  and 
control  of  its  working  in  partnership  with  the  State,  which 
would  be  the  owner  of  the  means  of  production.  The  aim  of 
national  Guild  service  is  the  right  conduct  of  industry  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  For  this  every  Guildsman  would 
be  responsible  to  his  Guild,  and  every  Guild  to  the  community 
through  the  other  Guilds  and  the  State." 
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The  wage-system  will  disappear.  Instead  of  wages  each 
worker  will  receive  pay,  which  is  to  be  independent  of  out- 
put ;  and  is  to  continue  whether  the  worker  is  employed  or 
not.  All  the  secretaries,  buyers,  managers  and  foremen  in 
the  Guild  will  be  elected  from  below  :  all  the  Guilds  in  the 
Guild  Congress  will  determine  the  affairs  of  industry  as  a 
whole.    To  quote  again  The  Meaning  of  National  Guilds  : — 

"  The  Guilds  (through  the  Guild  Congress)  shall  be  the 
final  authority  in  all  purely  industrial  matters,  while  the  State 
(through  its  Parliament)  is  to  be  the  final  authority  in  all 
purely  political  matters ;  matters  of  both  political  and  in- 
dustrial importance  are  to  be  determined  by  joint  committees 
of  the  Guild  Congress  and  Parliament." 

At  one  time  it  was  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Cole  that  the  State 
would  represent  the  consumers,  and  with  each  Guild  acting 
under  a  charter  from  the  State,  there  was  thus  contemplated 
a  consumer's  equal  partnership.  Guild  thought,  however,  has 
escaped  that  prospect.  The  State  is  to  be  political  only. 
There  is  even  to  be  a  powerful  third  body — a  judiciary 
arbitrating  between  these  two  Parliaments,  the  political  and 
the  industrial.  The  consumer  (he  begins  to  figure  as  a  diffi- 
culty, although  Mr.  S.  G.  Hobson  has  declared  him  to  be  "  a 
misconception  born  in  Manchester  and  nurtured  by  the 
Fabian  Society"  !)  the  consumer,  somehow  organised  for  the 
purpose,  is  to  be  accommodated  in  the  Distributive  Guild. 
In  Self -Government  in  Industry  Mr.  Cole  thinks,  or  thought, 
that  the  co-operative  movement,  including  the  C.W.S., 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Distributive  Guild  ;  but  the 
author-editors  of  The  Meaning  of  National  Guilds  deny 
that  the  Distributive  Guild  can  thus  be  developed.  On  the 
contrary,  "  The  share  which  the  consumer  now  takes  in  the 
control  of  the  distributive  store  under  co-operation  must  be 
very  considerably  modified  before  the  workers  reach  the  Dis- 
tributive Guild.  In  the  Distributive  Guild  initiative  must 
pass  to  the  producer,  but  the  representation  of  the  consumer 
will  not  altogether  disappear." 
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Aggregations  of  Separate  Interests. 

Although  prices  are  to  be  determined  by  cost,  no  one  out- 
side the  Guilds  themselves  is  to  exercise  any  check  upon  them  ; 
this  Mr.  Hobson  explicitly  has  declared  to  be  the  Guildsmen's 
opinion.  From  the  consumers'  side,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
said  that  the  Guilds,  although  regarded  as  consumers  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  will  each  be  organised  to  defend  from 
outside  interference  the  interests  of  particular  industries. 
When  they  meet  in  the  Guild  Congress  they  will  not  represent 
any  community  of  men,  women  and  children  on  its  domestic 
consumers'  side.  Not  one  of  them  will  be  officially  served 
and  informed  for  that  purpose.  The  Textile  Guild,  for 
example,  may  have  something  to  say  about  industrial  coal ; 
but  household  coal  will  not  be  its  concern.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Miners'  Guild  probably  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
seriously  the  prices,  qualities  and  washing  properties  of  voiles. 
No  !  An  aggregate  of  separate  interests  does  not  amount  to 
one  common  interest ;  as  they  found  out  in  Vienna  when  the 
nationalities  hurled  ink-pots  at  each  other's  heads  in  the 
Keichsrath  of  the  late  Austrian  Empire.  In  the  Guild  State 
the  great  common  interests  of  users  and  consumers,  which 
arise  from  every  person  whether  capable  of  industrial  pro- 
duction or  not,  will  be  relegated  to  a  mere  half-representation 
in  a  single  one  of  man\^  co-equal  Guilds  ;  and  the  community 
whose  interests  are  to  be  served  will  be  one  wherein  Every- 
man the  consumer  will  not  find  anj^  machinery  likely  to  make 
his  voice  too  effective. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  consumers'  position  in  the  system 
is  to  be  vague  on  the  positive  side,  but  sharply  defined  on 
the  negative.  Municipal  tramways,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Council  Schools,  all  will  be  controlled  by  the  former  employees, 
chartered  or  incorporated.  One  has  to  assume  that  the 
Home  Office  and  the  prisons  will  be  run  by  the  Stipendiaries 
and  Warders  as  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  Guild,  which 
perhaps  will  control  the  Foreign  Office  too  ;  while  the  Navy 
and  Army  hardly  could  remain  under  the  amateur  control  of 
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civilians.  (Militarism,  indeed,  has  been  defined  as  the  S3'ndi- 
calism  of  a  particular  class  of  State  servants.)  The  direction 
of  co-operative  mills,  factories,  farms  and  bakeries  uncere- 
moniously would  pass  to  the  respective  Guilds.  Whether 
the  C.W.S.  flour  mills,  on  which  millions  depend  for  daily 
bread,  would  be  controlled  by  the  comparative  handful  of 
workers  directly  necessary  combined  in  a  tiny  but  extremely 
powerful  Millers'  Guild,  or  whether  farm  labourers,  milling 
engineers,  grain  carriers,  bakers,  biscuit  makers,  corn  im- 
porters, sack  makers,  clerks,  technical  journalists  and  others 
would  participate  through  a  Food  Producers'  Guild  (as  hetero- 
geneous as  an}'  consumers'  association)  is  uncertain.  From 
Mr.  Cole's  latest  book.  Chaos  and  Order  in  Industry,  it  appears 
that  co-operative  consumers  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  ownership  of  their  sources  of  supply,  but  it  may  be  asked 
what  that  ownership  would  be  worth,  divested  of  control. 
The  consumers  would  have  to  accept  whatever  they  got. 
The  supply  association  in  full  possession  would  be  practically 
as  independent  and  as  uncontrolled  as  any  trust ;  for  there 
would  be  no  alternative,  and  no  other  tenant  or  agent,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  dispossess  this  one.  In  this  matter 
the  goodwill  of  the  Guild  Congress  (borrowed  from  posterity) 
is  offered  again  for  our  consolation  ;  but  we  have  already 
indicated  why  that  Congress,  as  an  instrument  of  consumers' 
purpose  for  which  none  of  its  parts  would  be  fully  designed, 
cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

Present  Influence  of  Guild  Propaganda. 

Much  of  the  Guildsmen's  programme  is  comfortably  in 
the  future  ;  but  the  ideals  and  principles  have  influence  now. 
And  their  effect  is  to  weaken  or  even  set  aside  the  hope  of 
progress  through  co-operation,  municipalisation  and  nationa- 
lisation. The  Guildsman,  according  to  Mr.  Cole,  is  neither  for 
nor  against  nationalisation  ;  he  concentrates  on  the  question 
of  control.  And  so  far  as  the  organised  consumer  controls 
or  shares  control  over  industry,  the  worker  is  taught  to  regard 
him  as  an  enemy.     The  author  of  Sclf-Governmcnt  in  Industry, 
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who  has  paid  co-operation  the  compHment  of  giving  it  more 
attention  than  any  other  writer  among  the  National  Guilds- 
men,  on  p.  299  of  this  book  says  : — 

"  The  attitude,  then,  of  productive  workers  employed  by 
co-operative  bodies  will  not  differ  materially  from  the  attitude 
of  those  employed  by  the  State  or  by  private  employers.  In 
any  case  the  goal  is  the  same,  and  the  way  to  it  is  by  the 
strengthening  of  trade  unionism  and  the  securing  for  it  of  an 
ever-increasing  share  in  the  control  of  industry." 

Mr.  Cole  finds  "  no  great  grounds  "  for  believing  that  the 
struggle  of  the  workers  against  the  control  of  the  co-operative 
societies  will  be  less  bitter  ;  and  Messrs.  Bechhofer  and 
Reckitt  endorse  his  views  as  to  a  clash  of  ideals.     They  say  : — 

"  While  Co-operation  and  Trade  Unionism  seek  only  to 
palliate  the  wage  system,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  effect  an 
accommodation  between  them  ;  but  if  they  set  out  definitely 
to  replace  it,  one  of  them  will  have  gradually  to  yield  to  the 
other.  The  relation  of  an  employee  to  the  co-operative  society 
that  engages  him  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  worker  to  a  capitalist  firm  which  buys  his  labour 
power." 

That  these  assumptions  represent  tendencies  seriously 
to  be  reckoned  with  is  proved  by  the  actual  strikes  of  co- 
operative employees,  by  the  bitterness  which  has  been  imported 
into  these  strikes,  and  by  the  demands  so  readily  made  upon 
the  consumers'  societies  without  care  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  consumers'  cause.  The  employees  are  themselves  con- 
sumers and  mass  consumers,  as  the  members  of  the  industrial 
(luilds  would  be  ;  but  it  is  only  too  easy  altogether  to 
obscure  and  obliterate  this  feeble  general  consciousness  by 
inflaming  the  already  active  and  always  tender  special  sense 
of  producers'   and  workers'  rights. 

Industrial  Freedom  Through  Social  Service. 
If  the  social  situation  were  radically  different,  if  the  com- 
munal  sense   were    dominant    and   consumers'    service    the 
established   aim,    the   socially-minded  producers   would   be 
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right  in  claiming  more  and  more  freedom  for  their  actions  as 
the  consumers'  agents.  Political  autocracy  has  gone  ;  auto- 
cracy in  industry  is  following  ;  and  bureaucracy  must  not  be 
left  in  possession.  In  this  sense,  as  devotedly  as  Mr,  Cole, 
we  echo  William  Morris's  cry  of  "  No  Master  high  or  low." 
In  all  social  industry,  co-operative  or  municipal,  the  nature 
of  the  discipline  must  be  entirely  different  from  that  of 
capitalism.  In  the  co-operative  movement,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  easy  control,  rare  dismissal  and  good  minimum 
standards,  the  value  of  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
are  still  enforced  from  above  is  already  doubtful.  It  is  a 
case  for  all  or  nothing ;  either  an  enforced  efficiency  or  a 
whole-hearted  cultivation  of  a  free  spirit  of  understanding 
service.  The  employee  who  conforms  outwardly,  with  no 
heart  in  his  work,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  that  higher  type 
which  is  capable  of  responsible  and  self-directed  effort.  Yet 
under  any  half  discipline,  scientifically  thorough  in  none  of 
its  tests,  the  poorest  kind  of  conformist  will  survive.  Social 
industry  must  get  on  to  the  full  enlistment  of  personality  or 
be  left  behind,  burdened  with  a  weight  of  hopes  unfulfilled. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  spurious  kind  of  free-worker,  quick  of 
tongue  and  slow  of  labour  ;  but  his  existence  is  no  argument. 
The  truth  remains  that  if  industrial  democracy  is  to  live  and 
mightily  expand,  it  must  discover  how  to  call  upon  a  voluntary 
spirit  lifting  its  workers  above  the  level  of  the  hirelings  of 
capitalism. 

This,  however,  need  not  in  the  least  involve  the  disguised 
syndicalism  of  the  National  Guildsmen.  On  the  contrary, 
rather  does  it  demand  a  direct  relation  of  interdependent 
classes  and  groups  of  workers  to  one  common  focus.  Just  as 
the  nascent  citizen  in  the  mediaeval  world  found  freedom  in  a 
direct  relation  to  the  sovereign,  a  service  overriding  all  local 
and  more  limited  obligations,  so  the  citizen  of  the  economic 
republic  will  feel  himself  to  gain  by  direct  touch  with  the  high 
consumers'  interest  of  all.  We  are  not  suggesting  a  state 
necessarily  centralised.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  a 
commonwealth  of  real  men  and  women  will  permit  different 
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and  varied  forms  of  organisation.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  real  commonwealth  not  united  by  one  paramount 
principle  and  not  possessing  the  means  of  applying  it  in  favour 
of  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  by  whom  it  is  invoked.  In 
a  consumers'  commonwealth  that  principle  will  be  the  dedica- 
tion of  vital  social  resources  and  necessary  social  labour  to  the 
service  of  the  proper  and  normal  needs  and  demands  of  the 
common  life.  Within  this  principle  the  commonwealth  may 
delegate  power  directly  or  by  implication  ;  but  as  there  is  one 
comm.unity,  so  there  must  be  ultimately  one  real  authority 
by  whom  power  may  be  unquestionably  transferred  or 
resumed. 

The  Ultimate  Reality. 

In  a  last  resort  the  controlling  power  of  a  community 
over  industry  will  be  as  nearly  absolute  as  is  humanly  possible. 
There  is  a  terrific  aspect  to  the  consumer  which  rarely  or 
never  has  been  seen  in  this  country.  We  think  of  brave 
fellows  risking  their  lives  for  herrings  or  in  coal-getting  or  in 
shunting  trucks  while  consumers  are  sleeping  on  their  pillows. 
Rightly  enough,  the  feeling,  then,  is  with  the  producer.  But 
when  famine  matures,  and  hunger  is  felt  as  it  has  been  felt  in 
Russia,  and  children  pitifully  die,  the  tragedy  is  shifted.  In 
such  an  emergency  any  consuming  nation  which  has  the 
strength  not  to  perish  will  insist  on  any  confiscation  of  property 
and  any  forced  labour  requisite  to  save  itself  from  starvation, 
disease  and  death.  In  such  an  hour  of  solemn  necessit}^  every- 
thing will  be  subject  to  the  collective  will  to  live.  Under 
happier  conditions  the  control  will  be  correspondingly  milder. 
But  under  no  circumstances  can  one  picture  a  commonwealth 
of  awakened  consumers  surrendering  the  practical  control  of 
its  life  into  the  hands  of  independent  monopolies,  even  workers' 
monopolies.  As  it  will  defend  for  any  single  consumer  the 
right  of  growing  his  own  food  on  his  own  allotment,  so  it  will 
guarantee  opportunities  for  co-operative  farming  by  any 
group  of  consumers,  through  their  own  employed  agents. 
It  will  secure  the  right  of  any  co-operative  society  or  muni- 
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cipality  to  test  the  price  of  coal  as  fixed  by  any  Miners'  Guild 
by  itself  producing  for  itself  and  appointing  any  agents  for 
the  purpose.  And  it  will  retain  in  the  hands  of  its  Parliament 
or  Congress  the  power  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
working  of  industry,  and  to  compel  the  disclosure  of  any 
necessary  industrial  information.  For  if  the  community 
as  "  consumers  "  (so  to  speak)  of  peace  and  security  may 
restrain  classes  and  individuals,  so  the  same  commonality, 
or  any  association  under  its  common  law,  may  control  men 
as  workers. 

Direct  Relations  of  Individuals  and 
Community. 

It  follows,  too,  that  the  organised  community  would  have 
power  to  intervene,  if  it  were  socially  necessary,  in  matters  of 
pay.  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  wages  are  being  deter- 
mined by  the  unequal  power  of  this  group  or  that  to  take 
from  the  common  stock.  That  is  not  social.  Justice  demands 
some  attempt  to  regulate  pa}',  not  only  according  to  the  con- 
tribution of  skill  and  effort  but  with  some  regard  for  needs. 
To  pay  big  sums  in  extra  wages  and  back  money  to  boys  and 
girls  in  this  or  that  fortunate  group  while  hospital  nurses, 
teachers  and  similar  non-profitmaking  workers  lack  the  means 
to  remain  efficient,  is  something  which  no  one  can  defend. 
The  national  Guildsmen  propose  to  meet  the  inequalities  of 
industrial  return  by  leaving  to  the  State  the  right  to  levy  a 
varying  rent  on  each  Guild  for  the  use  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, which  sum,  of  course,  would  provide  revenue  for  all 
purposes,  including  pensions  and  endowments.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  this  nominal  right  would  carry 
any  real  power  over  bodies  in  sole  possession  of  the  com- 
munity's resources.  Moreover,  the  natural  variety  of  workers 
and  earnings  demands  a  direct  relation  of  community  to  indi- 
vidual workers  and  classes  of  workers,  so  that  the  services  of 
the  thousand  differing  occupations  may  be  fairly  assessed ; 
so  that  the  individual  brain  worker  is  not  sacrificed  (as  some- 
times in  trade  unions)  to  the  mass  of  workers  by  hand  ;    and 
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SO  that  individual  taxation,  with  individual  participation  in 
the  social  surplus  either  on  pension  or  on  co-operative 
"  dividend  "  lines,  may  equalise  the  unequal  effect  from  family 
to  family  of  standard  rates  of  pay. 

Majority  Power  and  Minority  Rights. 

We  are  brought  back  to  the  point  that  as  numerically  the 
consumers  are  the  majority,  so,  in  nature,  the  consumption 
which  feeds  life  is  prior  in  the  order  of  life  to  the  labour  that 
supplies  demand.  However  numerous  and  important  the 
workers  may  be,  they  are  agents,  not  partners.  The  capitalist 
who  proposes  partnership  is  displaying  stolen  goods.  He  is 
offering  a  status  to  which  he  himself  has  no  right.  As  con- 
sumers and  members  of  the  community  we  all  are  partners. 
But  as  organisers  and  workers,  high  or  low,  we  are  in  truth 
and  should  become  in  fact,  directly  or  indirectly,  agents  for 
pay.  That  is  the  great  principle.  But,  this  understood,  once 
again  we  may  readily  grant  that  there  is  something  else  to  be 
said.  Every  minority  has  its  rights,  even  a  minority  of  one. 
Minorities  so  powerful  as  this  or  that  half-million  of  industrial 
workers  have  very  great  rights.  These  do  not  amount  to 
giving  majority  power  in  a  co-operative  society  to  a  minority 
of  employees,  or  subjecting  an  entire  nation  to  a  Congress  of 
ten  or  fifty  allied  and  irremovable  minorities  in  possession. 
But  they  do  mean  that  the  agents  should  to  the  utmost 
extent  be  free  agents.  They  do  demand  that  agents  proved 
capable  of  trust  should  be  more  and  more  trusted  ;  and  they 
do  imply  that  once  the  national  order  of  things  is  secured 
it  will  be  to  the  public  gain,  as  well  as  the  public  duty,  to  leave 
room  for  the  personality  of  each  and  every  member  of  in- 
dustry, however  minor  his  part  in  production.  And,  once 
more,  the  principle  here  involved  is  that  of  the  delegation  of 
responsibility.  Under  co-operative  rule,  as  we  have  said, 
there  is  in  fact  a  good  deal  of  informal  delegation  ;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  time  will  come  for  experiments  toward  establish- 
ing a  more  definite  and  recognised  delegation  of  control.  So, 
too,  in  the  municipality  and  the  nation,  and  in  any  private 
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business  which  can  and  will  act  in  the  sense  of  a  non-profit- 
making  public  trust,  it  will  be  most  desirable  for  authority  to 
offer,  and  for  every  worker  to  claim,  such  conditions  as  will 
make  each  one  a  personally  free  servant  of  the  common  good. 

Along  with  this  recognition  of  the  worker  as  a  person,  and 
not  simply  a  hand,  there  naturally  should  go  some  right  of 
consultation  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  managers  and 
foremen.  If  the  worker  is  a  consumers'  agent,  a  foreman  or 
manager  is  a  responsible  agent  especially.  This  means 
appointment  "  from  above,"  but  of  two  or  three  or  two  and 
thirty  candidates,  the  consumers,  as  mainly  interested  in  the 
product,  have  nothing  to  lose  by  appointing  that  one  likely 
to  prove  the  most  acceptable  leader  of  the  employees  in  their 
work.  Occasionally,  too,  a  committee  or  council  might  gain 
by  retiring  a  man  incapable  of  winning  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  his  command.  This  seems  a  direction  in  which  experi- 
ment toward  a  complete  humanisation  of  control  might  be 
most  fruitful. 

Direct  representation  on  co-operative  committees  or 
municipal  councils  is  a  less  clear  matter.  The  present  not 
universal  rule  is  for  the  employee  to  be' debarred  even  from 
seeking  election  as  an  ordinary  consumer-member,  or  con- 
sumer-citizen, to  the  committee  or  council  employing  him. 
Less  restricted  than  civil  servants,  co-operative  employees 
have  been  free  to  vote  in  societies  ;  and  on  occasions  they  have 
considerably  influenced  the  election  of  their  controlling 
authority.  Certain  C.W.S.  employees,  by  election,  have 
changed  the  status  of  hired  worker  for  that  of  C.W.S. 
director,  and  thus  have  been  promoted  to  the  control  of  their 
former  chiefs,  without  any  ill-effects.  C.W.S.  emplo3'ees,  also, 
frequently  are  members  of  retail  boards  of  management,  in 
which  capacity  they  may  control  by  night  the  managers 
whom  the}'-  serve  by  day.  That,  too,  has  proved  no  scandal. 
Some  retail  societies  are  now  risking  the  removal  of  the  last 
barrier  and  admitting  employees  to  the  boardrooms,  on  election 
by  the  consumer-members.  This  possibility,  however,  pro- 
vides for  individual  liberty  and  ambition  rather  than  for  any 
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particulai  representation  of  employees.  The  latter  would 
mean  a  special  employees'  vote  for  a  special  employees'  re- 
presentative. But  to  give  the  worker  one  vote  as  such,  while 
also  recognising  him  as  a  consumer-member  or  consumer- 
citizen  means,  of  course,  one  man  two  votes.  Meanwhile, 
other  members  or  citizens,  for  example  the  housewives  at 
home,  never  would  enjoy  more  than  one  vote.  Clearly  a 
worker's  privilege  is  impossible  ;  either  it  must  be  neutralised 
by  two  votes  all  round  or  the  worker  choosing  to  vote  as  a 
worker  must  surrender  his  other  claim.  A  simpler  way 
out,  in  co-operative,  municipal  and  national  industry,  would 
be  the  creation  of  advisory  councils  with  advisory  non- 
voting workers'  representatives  on  committees  or  councils 
of  control. 

All  this,  however,  carries  us  far  into  detail ;  and  here 
we  are  mainly  concerned  with  a  guiding  principle  of  consumers' 
service,  with  minority  rights  for  every  group  of  workers 
within  the  sovereign  community,  and  the  enlistment  of  per- 
sonality by  the  utmost  delegation  of  responsibility  within 
each  circle  of  production.  The  first  need  here  is  not  for  a 
system,  but  for  right  social  beliefs. 

The  World  We  Live  In. 
It  may  not  have  been  overlooked  that  the  foregoing 
section  of  this  chapter  began  with  an  "  if."  Not  to  return  a 
mere  negative  to  the  widespread  demand  for  workers'  con- 
trol, we  have  had  to  discuss  the  possible  extension  and  proper 
limits  of  employees'  home  rule  in  a  commonwealth  conscious 
of  the  natural  consumer-basis  of  its  life.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  such  a  commonwealth.  On  the  contrary,  we  live  in 
a  world  dominated  by  capitalism.  Collective  ownership  still 
is  very  limited  in  extent.  The  resources  of  such  consumers' 
organisation  as  we  have  so  far  attained  have  been  unable  to 
save  the  public  from  exploitation  by  the  capitalist  profiteer. 
In  this  world  the  same  State  which  has  had  power  to  seize  on 
millions  of  men,  to  strip,  test,  arm  and  fling  them  into  a 
cauldron  of  death,  has  been  powerless  to  save  its  old  people, 
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its  children,  its  womenfolk  or  itself  from  pillage  in  their 
hour  of  need  by  the  masters  of  organised  industry.  This  is 
the  fact  never  to  be  forgotten.  During  the  war  millions  of 
men  and  women  endured  sufferings  beyond  conception.  The 
mud  and  lice,  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  between  the  lines, 
the  torn  bodies  in  the  field  hospitals,  the  young  husbands  and 
fathers  twisted  and  paralysed  for  life,  the  wrecked  nerves  and 
tortured  souls,  the  homes  of  families  ripped  and  smashed  by 
the  air  raids,  the  young  wives  and  old  mothers  for  whom  the 
sun  was  put  out — all  these  should  have  bought  freedom  from 
conquest,  or  at  least  should  have  humbled  a  conqueror.  But 
they  did  not  avail.  Not  the  German  nor  the  Austrian  nor 
the  Russian,  but  the  owners  of  the  means  of  daily  existence 
in  each  community  held  that  community  to  ransom,  exacting 
more  as  need  became  greater,  while  hardening  their  hearts  by 
repeating  the  cry  the  hyprocrisy  of  which  enraged  Ruskin, 
the  cry  of  "  supply  and  demand."  Instead  of  such  headlines 
as  "  Cotton's  Unfortunate  Year :  Unable  to  Supply  the 
Demand,"  the  actual  typical  words  in  a  commercial  journal 
were  "  Cotton's  Great  Year  :  Demand  in  Excess  of  Supply." 
As  consumers,  whatever  the  victories  of  the  soldiers,  the 
people  remained  gripped  and  helpless,  as  in  cities  held  by 
invaders  ;  while  the  economic  war  lords  paraded  their  satis- 
faction. The  financial  editors  were  not  ashamed  to  record 
the  30,  50  and  150  per  cents.,  and  the  bonus  shares  and  the 
new  capitalisations  ;  while  the  shareholders  fulfilled  the  ideal 
described  by  a  great  capitalist  as  that  of  pocketing  dividends 
and  saying  nothing.  After  every  generous  opportunity  for 
evasion  had  been  taken,  and  the  comfortable  margin  beyond 
these  allowances  retained,  the  excess  profits  amounted 
during  five  years  to  a  thousand  millions.     "  The  shareholders 

of  the company  will  consider  they  are  again  in  luck's 

way,"  said  a  great  newspaper  of  an  armaments  firm  during  the 
actual  fighting  ;  and  another  leading  London  journal,  when 
"  for  the  first  time  peace  influences  were  felt  in  the  share 
market,"  consoled  its  readers  with  the  thought  of  profits 
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remaining  after  the  war,  and  soothed  them  with  the  reflection 
that  "  in  any  event,  peace  has  not  come  yet." 

Capitalism  in  Occupation. 

And  in  this  world  of  distorted  consciousness,  where  things 
are  done  and  suffered  that  would  shame  or  enrage  a  Congo 
cannibal,  the  entire  Labour  movement  also  has  been  unable  to 
check  the  exploitation  of  natural  shortage.  During  and 
since  the  war  the  trade  unions  and  other  labour  forces  have 
been  strong  in  numbers  and  influence  as  never  before.  Yet 
since  and  during  the  war,  the  rulers  of  industry  have  found 
ways  to  double  and  treble  wages  and  still  extend  their  power 
incredibly.  Not  only  have  they  capitalised  high  prices  against 
any  future  nationalisation,  but  they  have  abolished  compe- 
tition between  themselves.  The  Government  itself,  while 
making  a  principle  of  not  disturbing  the  existing  fabric  of 
business  to  its  detriment,  steadily  has  led  in  changing  the 
structure  in  the  direction  of  power.  Conferences,  j oint  boards, 
pools  and  controls  have  taught  the  most  backward  member 
of  the  capitalist  world  how  to  combine  with  his  fellow  in 
profitmaking.  Amalgamations,  vertical  combinations,  inter- 
locking directorates  and  price-maintaining  associations  have 
left  little  room  for  any  pressure  through  which  the  consumer 
may  come  by  his  own.  In  The  Final  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  after  the  War  (date 
1918  ;  cd.  9035)  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  the  trusts 
confessed.  The  various  partial  revelations  of  wholesale 
profiteering  arising  from  the  otherwise  futile  Profiteering 
Act  have  afforded  glimpses  of  other  but  not  less  efficient 
combinations.  And  in  a  case  where  no  formal  union  existed, 
the  alliance  of  the  Railway  Companies,  the  great  Bankers  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  which  compelled  the  Government  to 
delete  certain  provisions  for  nationalising  railways  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  when  it  was  a  Bill,  proved  the 
further  unity  of  capitalist  forces. 

Thus  fortified,  with  the  ancient  outcry  about  low  wages 
and  competition  brought  to  nothing,  capitalist  industry  feels 
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a  new  comfort  in  dealing  with  labour.  While  demand  is 
supreme  and  mastery  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
workers'  full  speed,  it  is  in  no  hurry  to  alter  ;  yet  it  is  ready 
if  need  be  to  offer  a  share  in  control,  even  to  the  extent  of 
junior — strictly  junior — partnership.  Mr.  E.  J.  P.  Benn,  in 
Trade  as  a  Science,  has  made  it  the  great  merit  of  big  business 
that  it  can  deal  with  labour  on  a  generous  scale,  providing 
technical  education,  pensions,  and  a  degree  of  control.  The 
Report  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  already  quoted, 
has  sections  on  "  Participation  in  Management,"  and  "  Parti- 
cipation in  Profits"  as  "possible  developments."  The  author 
of  the  report  said :  "  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
workers  in  every  industry  should  be  given  the  fullest  possible 
voice  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  employed,  provided  this  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
operations  of  the  commercial  management  or  lessen  the  proper 
authority  of  the  foreman.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Whitley  Committee,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  give  the 
worker  a  new  and  honourable  status." 

Labour  as  a  Confederate. 
There  is  caution  ;  but  they  are  not  afraid  of  opening  this 
door.  It  may  let  the  worker  in,  but  it  will  keep  out  the  public. 
Indeed,  as  the  workers  get  "  a  greater  interest  in  their  work  " 
and  "  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  .  .  .  difficulties 
involved  in  the  management  and  in  the  obtaining  of  markets," 
the  fact  that  they  are  "  acquiring  a  new  status  in  industry  " 
will  be  all  to  the  good  of  those  with  sectional  interests  at  stake. 
The  latter  will  find  the  former  more  like  unto  themselves. 
Capital  and  Labour  will  "  pull  together,"  and  the  public  will 
know  it.  Well  might  the  New  Age  (quoted  by  Messrs. 
Bechhofer  and  Reckitt)  describe  the  WTiitley  Councils  as  "  a 
victory  of  capitalism  over  Labour  and  over  the  State."  But 
the  New  Age  ought  to  realise  that  a  propaganda  for  immediate 
sectional  workers'  control  in  a  capitalist  world,  regardless  of 
any  previous  material  or  spiritual  change  in  the  character  of 
that  world,  is  very  likely  to  result  in  the  many  differentlv 
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interested  sections  of  the  workers  being  drawn  group  by  group 
still  further  into  what  would  amount  to  a  world-wide  con- 
spiracy against  the  world's  consumers.  "  Only  the  traditional 
belief  in  the  opposed  interests  of  employers  and  employed," 
says  Mr.  John  Hilton  in  his  Garton  Foundation  Memorandum 
on  Combinations  and  Trade  Organisations,  "has  prevented  in 
the  past  employers  and  workpeople  in  industries  enjoying  a 
monopoly  from  conspiring  to  exploit  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity for  their  joint  advantage."  In  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire co-operative  societies  with  painting  departments  are 
familiar  with  joint  trade  union  and  employers'  action  to 
maintain  a  full  level  of  high  prices  against  the  consumer  ;  and 
Mr.  Hilton  notes  "  occasional  instances  of  trade  unions  agree- 
ing with  the  employers  that  in  consideration  of  higher  wages 
being  paid  they  would  safeguard  the  employers'  monopol3^" 
He  continues  :  "As  the  control  of  industry  by  joint  councils 
and  employers  and  workpeople  on  the  lines  of  the  Whitley 
Committee  recommendations  become  a  reality  .  .  .  the 
problem  of  monopoly  will  assume  yet  more  formidable  pro- 
portions." Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  too,  in  concluding 
their  1920  edition  of  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  select 
for  "  a  note  of  warning  "  this  same  temptation  of  to-day — 
"  of  particular  trade  unions,  or  particular  sections  of  the 
workers,  to  enter  into  alliances  with  Associations  of  Capitalist 
Employers  for  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer." 

The  position  is  clear.  Industry  is  properly  a  social 
service.  Where  collectivism  obtains,  and  its  ideals  of  service 
are  accepted,  we  should  and  must  develop  it  in  the  direction 
of  more  and  more  freedom  for  groups  of  workers  and  for 
individual  workers  pursuing  in  good  faith  the  common  con- 
sumer's welfare.  Providing  the  unity  of  industry  were  not 
imperilled,  and  provided  that  service  were  the  aim  in  fact, 
there  would  arise  no  other  radical  objection  from  consumers 
to  any  amount  of  workers'  control.  But  control  not 
subordinate  to  service,  and  with  no  aim  in  view  except  to 
secure  a  producer's  benefits  at  any  cost,  is  a  programme 
anti-social  in  the  extreme.     And  in  a  world  three-fourths 
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possessed  by  capitalism,  and  almost  wholly  dominated  by 
considerations  of  profit  on  one  hand  and  wage-getting  on 
the  other,  this  programme  does  become  reactionary  and  bad. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the  current  pro- 
ducers' idealism  may  lead  us  to  results  quite  contrary  to  the 
human  solidarity  and  fraternity  desired  by  all  humanists 
aUke. 

Hopes  for  the  Realisation  of  a 
Commonwealth  . 

But  there  remain  certain  large,  encouraging  facts.  The 
five  million  organised  and  the  five  million  unorganised  workers 
with  their  wives  and  families  and  old  folk  constitute  a  vast 
nnajority  of  the  consumers.  A  consumer-consciousness, 
always  latent  amongst  them,  cannot  be  put  to  sleep  per- 
manently. In  crises  it  awakes,  and  amongst  large  bodies  of 
workers  it  alwajs  counts  for  something.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smillie  declared  for  the  miners  that  they 
would  prefer  lower  prices  to  increased  wages.  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  has  taken  the  same  ground.  In  the  nationalisation 
campaign  of  1920  he  spoke  of  the  miners  having  refused 
an  "  invitation  of  the  Government  and  the  coal  owners  to 
enter  into  a  form  of  alliance  under  the  trustification  of  the 
industry."  If  they  had  been  seeking  their  own  ends  they 
would  have  accepted,  "  so  that,  jointly  with  the  owners, 
they  could  have  robbed  the  public  and  shared  the  spoils." 
His  strong  argument  for  nationalisation  has  been  that 
working  for  the  nation,  explicitly  and  directly,  the  miners 
would  give  a  service  which  thej^  will  not  >deld  to  capitalism. 
This  same  proved  sympathy,  in  respect  to  the  demand  of 
September,  1920,  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  domestic 
coal,  carried  the  Miners'  Federation  ahead  of  a  public 
rendered  apathetic  and  distrustful  by  its  own  chronic 
impotence.  The   consumers'    needs   cannot   be   left    to 

depend  entirely  on  such  goodwill ;  but  this  pubhc  spirit 
shown  by  the  leaders  of  the  largest  of  the  trade  unions  is  a 
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promise  of  hope.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  coming  of 
an  immeasurable  consumers'  force  into  politics  and  social 
affairs  through  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  their 
general  awakening,  it  offers  a  deep  encouragement.  And  this 
hope  is  reinforced  by  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  after- 
war  prices  while  these  pages  are  being  written,  in  rousing 
an  increasing  sense  of  the  existence  of  public  rights.  We  can 
achieve  that  moral  revolution  which  will  put  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  common  needs  of  humankind  above  all 
sectional,  group  or  personal  ends.  We  can  reach  the  point  of 
perceiving  that  what  matters  most  deeply  is  not  the  relation 
of  employer  and  employed  in  an  industry  but  the  service  of 
each  industry  to  the  community.  Life  is  the  master  ;  and 
the  relation  of  life  to  industry  is  to  be  expressed  in  consumers' 
terms.  Industry  is  the  agent  of  man  ;  and  the  human  demand 
upon  it  is  that  it  should  feed  the  world  and  clothe  the  world, 
and  spread  the  materials  of  knowledge  and  beauty  and  love 
throughout  the  world  better  than  ever  before. 


Chapter  V. 
Future  of  the  Consumers*  Movement 

The  Argument :  A  Recapitulation — Re-statement  of  the  consumers' 
place  and  importance — Abstinence  and  spending  as  sources  of  wealth — 
Consumers'  power  to  create  a  peaceful  revolution — Capitalist  power 
attained  through  consumers'  goodwill — Appreciation  of  capitalist 
enterprise — Necessity  of  outstripping  capitalism  —  Efficiency  and 
personality — Co-operation  and  the  consumers'  "  vote" — An  appeal 
beyond  material  self-interest — The  certainty  of  ultimate    response — 

Conclusion 

AT  this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  the  argument  of 
the  present  book.  It  is  a  contention  of  the  simplest 
kind.  All  people  are  consumers.  We  live  by  what  we  eat, 
drink,  wear,  use  and  absorb.  Getting  money  is  not  every- 
thing and  may  be  worse  than  nothing.  Real  wealth  depends 
upon  an  efficient  relation  of  labour  and  capital  to  natural 
human  needs  and  demands.  Labour  cannot  save  itself  ;  nor 
be  independent  except  at  its  own  cost  and  the  cost  of  us  all ; 
for  labour  is  a  means  of  supplying  human  needs,  and  depends 
upon  the  qualit}'  of  those  needs  for  its  good  or  ill  direction. 
As  for  capital,  it  is  a  thing  deriving  all  its  value  from 
common  wants  and  to  common  wants  it  must  be  made 
subordinate. 

This  does  not  mean  that  men  as  consumers  are  to  sacrifice 
man  as  worker.  As  the  gain  of  the  wage-earner  is  a  false 
gain  when  it  is  got  by  raising  prices,  so  any  cheapness  which 
may  result  from  unemployment  or  malemployment  is  a  sham  ; 
that  is  an  old  co-operative  rule.  A  consumers'  common- 
wealth means  a  co-operati\'e  commonwealth,  in  which  fullness 
of  life  for  each  is  found  in  the  service  of  all.  The  aim  is  one 
of  relating  material  and  effort  to  nothing  less  than  life. 

With  opportunities  far  more  limited  than  ours,  creatures 
other  than  man  are  strong  and  joyous  through  an  efficient 
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relation  to  life  of  their  efforts.  Man  himself,  even  under 
circumstances  of  mental  and  moral  darkness,  instinctively 
has  created  forms  of  social  life  which  direct  labour  and  natural 
resources  to  a  common  social  end,  and  for  each  and  all  provide 
a  rude  sufficiency  of  the  things  humanly  desirable.  But  man 
has  overturned  the  little  local  balances  of  demand  and  supply 
in  order  to  attain  world  power.  This  power  he  has  gained ; 
and  the  results  have  made  it  clear  that  any  new  balance 
must  be  on  the  same  scale,  and  must  afford  equal  scope  for 
personal  action.  But  the  first  thing  necessary  to  any  new 
commonwealth  is  a  restoration  of  that  innate  sense  of  natural 
order  which  has  been  confused,  weakened  and  perverted  in 
the  quest  for  power. 

The  perversion,  although  spreading  amongst  the  people, 
naturally  is  greatest  amongst  the  rich  and  powerful.  The 
distorted  consciousness  directing  their  energies  has  produced 
present-day  capitalism — the  system  which  subordinates  to  the 
making  of  profit  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  Yet 
the  ordinary  human  nature  of  the  masses,  operating  through 
their  leaders,  has  led  to  an  instinctive  effort  in  another 
direction.  The  people  have  sought  to  re-establish  the  natural 
order.  The  main  embodiment  of  this  effort  is  found  in  the 
co-operative  movement  ;  but  municipal  socialism  and 
national  industry  (apart  from  the  State  as  Power)  are  in  the 
same  line  of  development. 

For  practical  purposes  the  word  "  collectivism  "  covers 
all  three  constructive  efforts.  Collectivism,  however,  as  ex- 
pressed hitherto,  has  been  challenged  and  denied.  A  new 
ideal  of  control  of  work  by  the  workers  appeals  to  social 
thinkers.  It  is  an  ideal  of  freedom  to  exercise  self-government ; 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  it  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  qualify 
the  old  collectivism  But  in  admitting  workers'  rights  we 
must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  larger  rights  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
still  living  in  a  capitalist  world  ;  and  pursued  now,  as  an  end 
in  itself,  this  ideal  of  workers'  control  very  easily  may  become 
a  means  of  betraying  different  sections  of  Labour  into  an 
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alliance  with  capitalism  for  exploiting  the  whole  people  as 
consumers.  Against  this  possibility  we  must  arouse  a  con- 
sumer-consciousness amongst  the  masses,  leading  them  to 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  subordination  of  all 
resources,  and  all  control  over  them,  to  the  actual  utmost 
service  of  our  common  human  life. 

Progress  from  the  Side  of  the  Consumer. 
The  argument,  therefore,  leads  us  to  a  reinforced  con- 
clusion that  the  solution  of  our  social  and  economic  problem, 
if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  must  be  sought  mainly  from  the  side 
of  the  consumer.  There — where  intangible  desire  takes  shape 
in  material  demand — is  the  region  of  mastery.  Industry 
depends  upon  purchasers,  and  is  determined  by  their  demands. 
It  was  because  people  wanted  beer  that  Burton  (as  we  see  it 
from  the  railway)  was  built  on  Trent ;  and  the  whole  liquor 
trade  in  Britain,  with  all  its  riches  and  power,  clearly  depends 
upon  whether  the  British  people  will  continue  to  want  beer, 
wine  and  spirits,  or  whether  they  will  follow  the  Americans 
and  "go  dry."  Similarly  the  face  of  the  world  has  altered 
and  will  alter  according  to  the  demand  for  wheat  or  rice  as 
staple  foods ;  and  it  will  change  again  under  the  force  of  the 
world's  ultimate  opinion  as  to  the  necessary  quantity  of 
flesh  meat  in  the  diet.  In  the  long  run  the  BuUders'  Parlia- 
ment will  be  of  less  consequence  to  the  buUding  trade  than 
the  relative  attitude  of  the  public  toward  wooden  huts,  con- 
crete blocks  or  flats,  and  brick  houses.  In  the  soul  of  every 
intelligent  consumer  there  is  a  latent  demand  for  power, 
light  and  warmth  without  smoke,  dirt  and  foul  air ;  and 
science  is  hopeful  of  satisfying  it  by  harnessing  the  tides  for 
the  production  of  cheap  electric  energy.  Where,  then,  would 
be  the  present  power  of  the  Miners'  Federation  ?  But  how 
strong  for  bearing  the  effects  of  all  such  disturbances  in 
industry  would  that  commonwealth  be  in  which  all  the  great 
instruments  of  economic  gain  and  economic  power  were  con- 
trolled finally  by  and  for  the  whole  people  ! 
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As  workers,  we  must  serve  ;  this  is  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  as  consumers  that  we  sit  at  the  table  of  life.  On  a  morning 
of  leisure  a  man  walks  in  his  garden  to  observe  and  enjoy  ; 
and  although  the  rose  which  he  desires  is  set  amongst  thorns, 
his  hand  acts  to  reach  it  down  for  him.  Possessing  limbs  and 
a  mind  that  are  of  him  and  serve  him,  the  man  is  as  the  con- 
sumer should  be  in  the  garden  of  the  world.  Whether  he 
chooses  poisonous  berries  or  kindly  fruits,  whether  in  malice 
or  discontent  he  destroys  the  birds  and  the  plants  or  takes 
delight  in  them,  the  responsibility  is  his  and  the  loss  or  gain 
is  his  also.  We  shall  have  a  commonwealth,  and  a  world 
society  of  nations,  as  we  build  through  infinite  complexity 
to  the  same  main  outline.  With  producers'  proper  rights 
admitted,  the  world  is  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  humanity — 
and  perhaps  it  is  humanity,  past,  present  and  future,  and 
not  the  fragmentary  individual,  which  constitutes  the  real 
Adam,  the  superman,  designed  in  the  image  of  God.  Within 
certain  acceptable  terms  of  service,  according  to  age,  sex  and 
fitness,  we  are  all  to  be  the  hands  and  feet  of  humanity  ;  as 
in  other  aspects  we  are  all  to  constitute  the  human  mind. 
And  without  exception  we  are  all  to  share  in  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  pleasures  and  responsibilities  of  the  users  of 
the  world.  The  complex  of  aspirations,  desires,  appetites 
and  needs  by  which  all  the  rest  is  governed  will  arise  from 
our  individual  lives.  We  as  consumers  are  humanity  alive 
in  this  world. 

What  Real  Progress  Demands. 

These  are  the  aims  ;  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they 
can  be  attained  simplj'  by  a  mechanical  increase  of  the  co- 
operative system,  or  by  nationalisation  and  the  inclusion  of 
everyone  in  a  national  civil  service.  Real  progress  demands, 
first  of  all,  a  great  awakening  of  the  peoples  to  a  right  con- 
ception of  life  ;  and  then  an  increasing  collective  will  to  adapt 
different  social  forms  to  the  service  of  the  one  common  will. 
Our  efforts  toward  the  co-operati\e  commonwealth  have  been 
instinctive  and  hand-to-mouth.  We  have  to  make  them  more 
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conscious,  more  intelligent,  more  idealistic  as  well  as  broader 
and  much  more  many-sided. 

The  final  value  of  the  consumer's  point  of  view  is  that  it 
is  directed  toward  this  great  goal.  Looking  out  as  consumers, 
we  begin  to  judge  labour  and  capital  by  their  fruits.  Before 
we  extol  "  labour  by  hand  or  brain  "  we  inquire  whether  the 
labour  is  helping  life,  since  all  other  effort  is  waste  and  value- 
less, if  not  harmful.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak  of 
service  the  forward  spirits  amongst  the  workers  very  naturally 
will  demand  that  the  inanimate  element  in  production,  the 
capital  of  the  shareholding  classes,  shall  be  socialised  first. 
At  present  capital  is  invested  in  flour  mills  or  in  distilleries, 
in  rose  gardens  or  in  poison-gas  factories  as  will  pay  the  best. 
The  greater  the  world's  need  of  food  and  clothing  the  higher 
the  profits  of  the  rich,  and  the  more  those  profits  are  invested 
as  the  new  capital  of  luxury  trades  like  motor-car  building, 
cinema  providing  and  expensive  shopkeeping.  There  is  no 
obligation  to  stop  the  waste  and  turn  every  pound  into  new 
agricultural  machinery,  or  new  steamships  and  railways 
opening  up  new  grain  and  cotton  fields  and  new  cattle- 
breeding  grounds.  Absolute  and  irresponsible,  the  lords  of 
finance  direct  their  money  where  they  will.  Yet  the  money 
is  derived  from  the  trade  which  the  people's  needs  create. 

Consumers'  Abstinence  and  Capitalist  Gain. 
Capital  is  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  abstinence ;  and  it  is  ; 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  denial  is  that  enforced  upon  the 
poor,  making  them  poor  instead  of  prosperous.  To  most  of 
those  who  own  great  wealth,  abstinence  rarely  has  been  any- 
thing more  than  a  comfortably  distant  word.  The  capital 
they  have  accumulated  has  been  paid  over  by  the  world's 
consumers  in  tlie  price  of  the  goods  or  services  (including 
insurance)  which  they  have  bought  or  for  which  they  have 
been  taxed.  The  shipowner's  rates  provide,  for  example,  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  pay  20.  per  cent,  after  insurance  against 
all  loss.  The  importer,  the  manufacturer,  the  warehouseman, 
the  retailer  meet  all  costs  and  enjoy  similar  surpluses  in 
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addition.  The  railways,  the  post  office,  the  bankers,  the 
brokers,  the  trade  associations  and  secretaries,  the  landlords 
and  the  lawyers  all  draw  something  from  the  price  that  goes 
rolling  on.  The  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  and  the 
average  cost  of  bad  debts  comes  from  the  same  pool.  Fraction 
upon  fraction  the  price  mounts  up  ;  and  then  the  enormous 
consuming  public  of  the  world,  buying  its  millions  and  millions 
of  articles,  pays  for  the  whole  in  an  aggregate  of  fractions 
from  every  one  of  the  innumerable  purchasers.  So  the 
masses  of  poor  consumers  find  that  "  money  soon  goes." 
The  cost  of  livmg  limits  their  spending.  That  is  the  real 
abstinence. 

Through  the  high  prices  (actual  or  relative)  which  cause 
the  limitation,  capital  is  gained  and  accumulated.  During 
and  since  the  war,  enormous  profits  (as  we  have  seen)  have 
been  created  simply  and  directly  out  of  profits  on  sales.  When 
a  business  with  four  millions  capital  "  makes  "  two  millions 
profit  in  a  year — as  has  happened — it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
consumer  renews  and  extends  other  people's  fortunes.  But 
the  system  does  not  always  work  so  obviously.  A  will  make 
more  profit  than  B,  and  B  than  C  ;  A  may  be  a  middleman 
with  no  need  of  capital  beyond  office  furniture  and  stationery, 
and  B's  business,  perhaps,  is  already  fully  developed.  A  and 
B,  therefore,  will  lend  to  C  the  surpluses  they  have  derived 
from  selling  to  D  and  E.,  who  will  draw  over  British  shop 
counters  or  through  collectors  or  in  eastern  bazaars  that  which 
pays  for  all.  Labour  fondly  imagines  itself  to  be  the  author 
of  capital.  In  great  part  it  is  ;  but  not  in  its  admired 
character  of  worker  in  factory  or  mine.  Wealth,  finally,  is 
not  from  land  or  labour.  Wealth  comes  mainly  from  providing 
quantities  of  things  that  other  men  want  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  gain  by  exchange.  Every  man 
in  business  knows  that  it  is  the  buying  and  selling 
by  which  the  money  is  "  made."  Often  enough  the  gain  is 
in  the  speculative  buying  and  selling,  in  which  the  right  of 
possession  changes  hands  a  dozen  times  without  any  actual 
handling.     But  the  gain  goes  steadily  one  way,  especially 
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under  trade  organisation  and  combination.  The  consumei 
pays,  and  in  so  doing  builds  up  capital  for  other  men  to  boast 
of  as  being  sacredly  and  inalienably  their  own. 

The  Peaceful  Revolution. 
But  since  wealth  arises  from  exchange,  it  follows  that 
those  who  exchange,  as  we  all  do  by  spending  money,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  end  this  system  of  calculated  impoverishment. 
Without  revolutionary  violence  or  the  employment  of  legal 
force  they  can  detach  support  from  capitalism  and  build  up 
a  new  system  of  socialised  wealth.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is 
being  done  over  the  world  through  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. It  now  remains  to  appreciate  the  efforts  necessary  for 
an  accelerated  progress. 

Capitalist  Power  Through  Consumers'  Goodwill. 

It  would  be  wise  to  begin  by  not  underestimating  the 
hold  which  capitalism  has  upon  the  mass  of  consumers.  We 
know  how  autocratic  governments,  like  that  of  which  the  ex- 
Kaiser  was  the  head,  have  been  founded  against  the  political 
interests  of  the  people  ;  yet  they  have  continued  in  popularity 
through  their  serviceableness  in  preserving  order  and  meeting 
the  every-day  political  demands.  In  the  same  way,  although 
organised  for  profit,  the  capitalist  system  continues  through 
the  consumers'  good  will.  Under  the  free  competition  of  the 
past  capitalist  did  rival  capitalist  in  earning  public  apprecia- 
tion. Much  of  the  benefit  was  temporary,  like  the  advantage 
of  low  rates  during  a  shipping  war  ;  or  it  was  highly  exagge- 
rated, like  the  patent  medicines  costing  less  than  a  pennj^  and 
sold  for  more  than  a  shilling ;  or  the  service  was  quite  illusory, 
as  when  a  draper  (to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge)  would 
cut  a  piece  of  calico  in  two  and  sell  both  pieces  side  b}'  side, 
the  one  at  a  halfpenny  a  yard  more  than  the  other.  But  at 
the  other  extreme  the  benefit  would  be  real,  as  it  is  stiU  very 
considerable  in  those  instances  where  manufacturers  of 
standard  goods  court  public  support  on  the  tested  merits  of 
their  wares  and  do  not  seek  a  monopoly  ;   and  as  it  still  very 
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notably  exists  in  the  public-spirited  work  of  great  publishers. 
And  in  the  past,  through  generations  of  competition  in  con- 
sumers' service,  capitalist  industry  developed  a  tried  and  sure 
strength  before  any  form  of  consumers'  co-operation  became 
general  and  when  the  capitalist  system  therefore  had  the 
field  practically  to  itself.  As  a  result,  the  capitalist  classes 
have  accumulated  a  great  reserve  not  only  of  money  power 
but  also  of  personal  power  to  gain  and  hold  custom  in  a  free 
market. 

With  this  force  behind  it,  capitalist  production  and  dis- 
tribution has  found  it  possible  in  recent  years  to  combine 
and  consolidate  to  the  point  of  virtually  abolishing  compe- 
tition within  its  own  borders  ;  and  still  it  can  make  headway 
in  attracting  purchasers  even  against  consumers'  own 
developed  associations.  "  Individual  capitalists,"  said  the 
magazine  Impressions,  in  May,  1918,  "  men  unborn  at  the 
time  of  the  inception  of  co-operativism,  and  who  in  the 
majority  of  cases  commenced  without  capital,  have  durhig 
their  lifetime,  and  in  competition  with  the  co-operative  sys- 
tem, built  up  retail  businesses  with  turnovers  of  £20,000,000 
to  ;^30,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  Individual  manufacturers,  mak- 
ing the  same  class  of  commodity  as  the  co-operative  factories, 
have  built  up  businesses  with  a  share  capital  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  capitsd  of  the  whole  system,  and  doing  a 
far  larger  trade  than  does  the  co-operative  in  their  own 
particular  goods.  There  are  many  groups  of  six  individual 
capitalists,  who  have,  within  less  than  half  the  lifetime  of  the 
co-operative  system,  built  up  larger  aggregate  businesses." 
In  fact,  they  have  gained  so  great  a  power  as  to  be  able  to 
rest  on  their  oars  and  go  forward  without  effort  on  the  tide  of 
favour.  During  and  since  the  war  their  confidence  in  their  hold 
has  permitted  them  to  cease  to  trouble  about  service  and  act 
pretty  nearly  as  if  the  public  were  cattle  kept  for  profit.  It 
has  been  an  open  scandal  and  a  common  joke  in  the  comic 
papers.  Yet  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  the  people  have 
continued  to  hand  over  capitalist  counters  their  wages  and 
salaries,  always  shrinking  in  value.     Intelligent  men   and 
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women,  middle-class  salaried  workers,  socialists,  trade 
unionists,  even  members  of  co-operative  societies,  read  the 
exposures  of  the  committees  set  up  under  the  Profiteering 
Act,  and  then  walk  straight  into  the  shops  of  the  profiteers. 
At  a  Hyde  Park  demonstration  multitudes  of  people  will 
acclaim  the  denunciations  of  "  the  system  "  and  immediately 
disperse  to  become  the  paying  guests  of  the  same  system  at 
its  nearest  restaurants  and  tea-shops.  Taken  all  round,  this 
weakness  for  trading  with  capitalism  may  constitute  a  glaring 
reflection  on  the  intelligence,  sincerity  and  courage  of  the 
mass  of  middle  and  working  class  consumers  ;  but  it  also 
provides  an  object-lesson  in  the  power  over  supply  which 
capitalism  has  gained  through  its  previous  generations  of 
service  of  demand. 

Capitalist  Enterprise  and  Co-operative  Content. 

The  position,  indeed,  is  one  upon  which  to  concentrate 
the  attention  not  only  of  co-operative  consumers  as  such  but 
also  of  all  reformers  of  all  classes  and  all  schools  of  thought 
who  hold  to  the  goal  of  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 
Municipal  or  State  effort  moves  fonvard  here  or  there,  and 
then  settles  down.  Capitalism  moves  constantly.  A  Notting- 
ham chemist  becomes  a  national  chemist  and  then  a  general 
librarian.  But  municipal  libraries  do  not  branch  out  into 
chemists'  shops.  A  soap  manufacturer  goes  into  the  fish 
trade  or  a  cocoa-maker  turns  newspaper  proprietor  ;  but  the 
Post  Office  remains  just  the  Post  Office,  a  mere  glorification 
of  a  messenger's  job.  The  co-operative  movement  is  more 
free.  Where  only  a  grocery  store  stood  yesterday,  grocery 
and  drapery  departments  stand  to-day ;  and  to-morrow 
there  will  be  a  whole  crowd  of  businesses — grocery,  drapery, 
milk,  tobacco,  hairdressing.  There  is  this  spirit  in  the 
co-operative  movement ;  nevertheless  it  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  deprive  Impressions  of  its  boasted  facts. 

Co-operation  has  been  too  ready  to  settle  down  to  what 
one  may  call  the  routine  supplies,  the  articles  of  solid  and 
steady  demand  :   bread,  sugar,  margarine  and  butter,  bacon. 
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tea,  canned  and  packed  goods.  It  is  true  that  these  are  the 
main  necessities  of  the  masses  ;  that  the  movement  is  still 
young  ;  that  what  used  to  be  called  "  the  bread-and-butter  " 
trades  naturally  should  receive  first  attention ;  and  that 
consumers'  co-operation  steadily  is  pressing  into  new  fields, 
like  agriculture,  mining  and  fishing.  It  remains  true  that 
as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  (p.  95)  retail  co-operative  sales  averaged 
£29.  8s.  over  a  million  and  a  half  members  in  1901  and  reached 
only  £28.  6s.  for  each  person  included  in  the  191 1  membership 
of  over  two  millions.  We  have  to  remember,  of  course,  that 
the  growing  practice  of  admitting  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family  affects  the  figures  by  reducing  the  purchases 
per  head;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  steadily  rose  from 
1900  to  191 1,  while  extended  departments  made  a  wider  appeal 
for  purchasing  support.  Hence  we  may  still  use  this  method 
of  averaging  as  a  fair  test,  and  note  that  in  1913,  when  two 
and  three-quarter  millions  were  members,  the  average  pur- 
chases were  ^^29.  By  the  end  of  1918,  as  a  result  of  anti- 
profiteering  services  not  yet  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  another  million  members  had  come  in. 
The  membership  was  then  3,846,531 — representing  over  10 
millions  registered  consumers.  But  the  average  purchases 
by  each  member  amounted  then  to  no  more  than  a  little  over 
£40.  Again,  it  is  true  that  this  figure  must  not  be  quoted  as 
absolute.  Supplies  in  1918  were  limited  ;  labour  was  short  ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  co-operative  consumers  were  with 
the  Forces  abroad  ;  dividends  on  purchases  were  less  by 
from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  per  £  ;  and  all  these  facts 
reduced  the  total  of  average  sales.  In  moral  value  the  ;^4o 
was  equal  to  £60  or  perhaps  £70.  Even  then,  with  prices 
and  aggregate  wages  more  than  doubled,  the  figure  docs  not 
point  to  such  a  gain  as  a  young  movement  should  be  making 
at  the  expense  of  an  adversary  like  capitalism,  historically 
evil,  and  now  discredited  by  its  own  profiteering  confessions. 
Wholesale  co-operation  undoubtedly  has  made  greater 
strides.    The  sales  of  the  English  C.W.S.  during  the  war  years, 
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averaged  over  the  persons  in  membership  with  its  federated 
constituents,  have  doubled,  trebled  and  (including  the  year 
1919)  quadrupled.  But  the  final  test  of  the  organised  con- 
sumers' advance  is  to  be  counted  in  retail  sales  to  ultimate 
purchasers,  since  upon  this  all  the  rest  depends — in  the  sense 
that  the  retail  sales  determine  the  extent  of  the  field  available 
for  further  intensive  effort.  And  the  retail  figures  suggest 
all  too  strongly  that  while  more  and  more  people  come  to  the 
co-operative  stores  for  particular  goods  which  can  be  distri- 
buted efficiently  by  routine  methods,  over  the  whole  of  their 
purchases  the  millions  of  co-operators  are  still  very  greatly 
dependent  upon  capitalism. 

Necessity  of  Overtaking  Capitalism. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  not  essential  to  a  consumers'  common- 
wealth that  all  services  should  come  under  the  consumers' 
own  co-operative  control.  In  any  final  reckoning  a  change 
of  spirit  is  more  important  than  a  change  of  form  ;  a  semi- 
capitalism,  regenerated  by  compliance  with  an  aroused  con- 
sumer's spirit,  conceivably  might  persist  in  a  true  common- 
wealth. It  would  need  to  be  penetrated  through  and  through 
by  a  new  conscience,  capable  of  feeling  the  shame  of  exploiting 
public  needs  and  the  disgrace  of  trading  on  public  ignorance. 
Through  the  power  of  public  opinion  (enforced  by  law  as 
necessary)  it  would  also  have  to  be  so  transformed  materially 
as  to  limit  its  profits  and  share  surpluses  with  the  community. 
But  a  new  public-spirited  capitalism  of  this  kind,  even  if 
possible,  is  likely  to  remain  a  dream  without  the  stimulation 
of  a  strong  alternative  organisation  of  consumers  rivalling 
the  capitalist  sj'stem  in  business  in  every  department ;  and, 
pending  that  far-off  event  of  possible  transformation,  there 
remains  the  present  reality  of  capitalism  in  major  possession, 
with  money  as  the  ruling  power  and  the  consuming  public  ex- 
cluded from  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  world  except  that 
of  paying.  The  commonwealth  will  linger  and  tarry,  unless 
the  co-operative  system  makes  greater  headway  in  business 
against  the  trusts  and  combinations  now  in  possession. 
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Why  is  progress  not  more  rapid  ?  Sometimes  it  is  said 
that  the  consumers'  co-operative  system  ultimately  is  fatal 
to  enterprise,  because  its  agents  are  trained  to  wait  upon 
demand,  instead  of  taking  a  lead  in  appealing  to  consumers' 
latent  desires.  The  producer,  it  is  said  (the  argument  is 
especially  Mr.  S.  G.  Hobson's),  knows  better  than  the  con- 
sumer what  the  latter  wants  ;  hence  a  business  not  under  the 
consumers'  control  will  best  succeed  in  serving  him.  But,  if 
he  who  wears  the  shoe  knows  where  it  pinches,  the  system 
expressly  supplying  his  demand,  through  the  consumers'  own 
agents  and  own  houses  of  business,  should  attract  his  support 
above  all  others.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  and 
it  is  the  consumer  who  feels  that  spur.  Again  and  again, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  idol-makers  of  Ephesus,  a  new 
truth  has  been  established,  or  a  new  order  created,  from  the 
side  of  those  who  filled  the  consumers'  place.  Because  John 
Ruskin,  the  critic,  loved  nature  and  truth  he  abominated 
bad  painting  and  made  the  inferior  producer  to  say — as 
Punch  reported  him — 

I  paints  and  paints, 

Has  no  complaints. 
And  sells  before  I'm  dry. 

Till  savage  Ruskin 

Sticks  his  tusk  in. 
Then  nobodj'  will  buy. 

And  because  William  Morris  first  hated  ugliness  as  a  con- 
sumer, he  became  a  producer  of  w^allpapers  and  tapestries, 
furniture  and  books,  to  satisfy  his  own  and  others'  demands. 
When  one  considers  the  immense  enterprise  of  the  handful  of 
Rochdale  and  other  consumers,  unenfranchised,  untaught, 
very  poor,  and  in  some  cases  only  just  released  from  the 
slavery  of  the  truck  system,  yet  free-spirited  enough  and 
sufficiently  imaginative  to  institute  a  great  new  system  of 
world-business,  and  get  food  and  clothes  and  books  by  it, 
immediately  the  conviction  grows  stronger  that  the  reason 
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for  tardiness  is  not  in  the  system  of  organising  from  consumers' 
demand  to  producers'  supply. 

Weaknesses  in  the  Co-operative  Organisation. 

We  must  look  for  other  causes  ;  and  they  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  On  the  technical  side  there  is  room  for  a  closer  com- 
bination of  effort.  Capitalist  industry  tends  toward  uniting 
under  one  control  both  the  manufacture  and  the  distribution 
of  domestic  goods,  which  thus  reach  the  public  direct  from  the 
factories  through  one  national  chain  of  shops.  Each  con- 
sumers' local  organisation,  however,  remains  a  law  to  itself  ; 
so  that  the  wholesale  supply  association,  the  C.W.S.,  has  not 
even  the  power  to  insist  upon  uniform  standard  prices  for 
standard  articles.  It  is  necessary  to  improve  upon  this  ;  and 
it  should  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  by  which  manage- 
ment functions,  on  the  administrative  side,  could  be  centrally 
controlled  without  destroying  the  local  control  of  local  policy. 
A  closer  partnership  between  the  local  and  national  stores 
could  replace  the  present  state  of  the  national  institution 
being  merely  the  servant  of  the  local  societies.  This  should 
be  easily  possible  for  the  good  reason  that  there  is  no  real 
division  of  interest.  Locally  and  nationally  the  body  of  con- 
sumers is  one  body  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  whole,  informed 
by  the  parts,  could  without  question  settle  any  point  of  differ- 
ence as  to  local  or  national  rights. 

This  closer  organisation  would  make  for  more  efficiency, 
and  should  at  least  enable  the  consumers'  movement  to 
organise  much  more  extensively  the  routine  supplies  :  bread, 
fats,  soap,  clothing  of  standard  kinds,  and  household 
necessaries.  And  to  control  and  guarantee  the  supply  of  all  the 
bulky,  everyday,  routine  demands  should  be  the  first  essential 
aim  of  a  consumers'  movement.  To  fill  this  limited  part  better 
than  any  other  agency  would  be  infinitely  better  than  to  risk 
an  indifferent  success  over  a  wider  field.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  because  a  full  success  in  the  wider  region  will  not  be 
attained  without  a  greater  variety  of  styles  of  co-operative 
store,  appealing  to  a  greater  variety  of  tastes  than  at  present. 
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A  vast  amount  of  shopkeeping  waste  can  be  eliminated  by  a 
consumers'  movement,  and  the  co-operative  movement 
already  does  so  eliminate  ;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind 
that  variety  is  life  and  life  variety  ;  and  the  line  where  waste 
ends  and  the  legitimate  gratification  of  individual  taste 
begins,  is  a  line  to  be  respected.  Big  central  departmental 
stores  like  that  at  Birmingham,  or  in  the  smaller  town  of 
Barnsley,  already  have  discovered  this,  and  they  point  a  way 
to  success  in  dealing  with  more  individual  articles  than  flour 
and  sugar  and  heavy  boots.  And  the  co-operative  consumers' 
movement  needs  every  example  of  the  kind,  for  at  present 
it  is  too  content  to  live  upon  the  success  of  the  Rochdale  and 
the  federal  systems,  as  established  by  previous  generations, 
instead  of  originating  new  methods  of  extending  those 
systems  still  further. 

Efficiency  Through  Personal  Devotion. 

Technical  efficiency  depends,  too,  on  the  people  behind  it. 
Personality  creates  and  personality  maintains  and  extends. 
Normally  the  successful  leaders  of  capitalism  are  those  who 
discover,  enlist,  encourage  and  reward  personal  effort  in 
organising  production  "  and  selling  the  goods."  In  the 
capitalism  of  the  past,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  at  work  a 
spirit  of  personal  pride  and  adventurous  courage.  During 
the  last  century  ten  thousand  writers  and  preachers  extolled 
the  imagination  and  will  that  dared  great  enterprises  in  the 
search  for  individual  fortune.  They  magnified  the  captains 
of  industry  who  led  in  creating  canals,  railways,  steamships, 
mines,  and  works,  opening  up  new  resources  and  perfecting 
supply.  And  that  spirit  is  not  quite  dead.  Many  a  private 
manufacturer  or  merchant,  like  a  climber  or  athlete,  takes  a 
personal  pleasure  in  "  making  good."  The  capacity-  of  his 
business  to  satisfy  consumers,  as  proved  by  normal  demand 
and  profit,  is  to  him  the  real  crown  of  success.  Similarly,  the 
keen  managing  director  does  not  neglect  the  personal  effort 
shown  in  his  cause.  In  some  businesses  on  the  American 
model,  the  youngest  salesman  is  made  to  feel  that  his  par- 
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ticular  "All  Highest"  is  constantly  and  encouragingly 
watching  his  career.  Payment  goes  by  results,  so  much  so 
that  where  results  can  be  proved  by  sales,  business  men  in 
increasing  numbers  prefer  the  freedom  of  payment  by  com- 
mission to  the  security  of  a  salary.  The  money-making  side 
of  all  this  is  no  less  objectionable  ;  yet  we  can  spare  admiration 
for  the  confidence  of  spirit  which  stakes  a  livelihood  upon  the 
gaining  of  the  consumers '  goodwill .  Equally  we  may  appreciate 
the  evident  capacity  for  business  leadership  displayed  by 
living  men  whose  names  in  commerce  have  become  world- 
known,  albeit  to  have  to  serve  under  some  of  them,  and  walk 
continually  according  to  their  idiosyncrasies,  would  be  very 
unpleasant. 

Through  the  personal  selection  of  lieutenants  by  those 
individual  captains  of  industry  who  have  personally  succeeded 
in  attracting  business,  and  through  the  personal  encourage- 
ment and  reward  of  individual  service,  a  great  class  has  been 
brought  into  existence  skilled  in  every  detail  of  exchange. 
Multitudes  of  villas  in  the  endless  London  suburbs  are 
occupied  by  persons  whose  whole  business  it  is  to  sell,  or  to 
prepare  and  advertise  for  sale,  or  to  buy  for  sale.  However 
costly  their  service  to  the  consumer,  as  salesmen  thej^  have 
their  customers  to  please.  All  the  arts  and  half  the  artists 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  business,  until  selling  has  become  an 
art,  although  an  art  debased.  The  public  taste  has  been 
trained  ;  but  there  has  been  no  education  of  the  public  mind, 
no  arousing  of  public  spirit.  Full  personality,  which  includes 
honesty  and  candour  and  unswerving  goodwill,  has  not  been 
admitted.  Yet  such  is  the  natural  hunger  for  individual 
opportunities  and  personal  recognition  that  almost  ever\'one 
in  this  commercial  world  is  ready  to  suppress  one-half  his 
nature  (if  not  atrophied  from  childhood)  in  return  for  scope 
afforded  to  the  rest.  And  it  is  this  class  whose  devotion  and 
permitted  personal  qualities  of  initiative,  skill  and  judgment 
the  masters  of  capital  use  and  recruit,  in  their  policy  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  public  purse  an  apparent  variety  of 
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attractions,   while  constantly  increasing   the  economies  of 
combination  behind  the  scenes. 

A  Better  Incentive  for  Personality. 
On  the  other  side,  the  State  and  the  municipalities  very 
largely,  and  the  co-operative  movement  to  some  extent,  are 
content  to  rely  upon  the  virtues  of  the  collectivist  system,  and 
almost  wilfully  ignore  the  infinite  possibilities  of  personal 
affection  and  goodwill.  But  this  dullness  of  spirit,  this 
bureaucracy,  is  not  social.  It  is  merely  stupid,  or  worse. 
There  is  no  final  reason  why  the  service  of  the  community 
should  be  impersonal.  On  the  contrary,  whole-hearted 
individual  effort  for  social  ends  is  the  greatest  of  possibilities. 
To  realise  it  in  any  collectivist  service  would  be  worth  tens  of 
millions.  If  the  co-operative  movement,  in  particular,  had 
found  the  secret  of  freely  drawing  on  these  springs  of  strength 
it  would  be  for  capitalism  a  rival  irresistible.  For  no  one 
ever  got  any  deep  satisfaction  simplj^  out  of  making  money  ; 
and  except  to  make  money,  and  spend  it  upon  procuring  ex- 
clusive benefits  for  one's  own  people,  capitalism  has  no  aim 
to  offer.  To  build  up  the  biggest  firm  on  earth,  with  the 
biggest  profit  ever  heard  of,  still  would  leave  one  morally  no 
better  off  than  the  fool  in  the  gospel.  The  hustle  of  business 
commonly  hides  the  fact,  but  when  the  hustle  has  gone  by 
there  is  left  a  strange  emptiness.  There  is  in  capitalism  no 
social  purpose,  no  international  human  purpose,  no  unworldly 
purpose  linking  on  naturally  to  the  moral  realities.  Goliath  is 
hollow  behind  his  brass.  He  can  offer  nothing  for  which  a  man 
should  be  content  to  struggle  and  sacrifice.  Hence,  capitalist 
services  are  no  more  than  incidental ;  the  final  motive  is  the 
will  to  Power.  Labour  feels  this  and  is  insurgent.  Idealists 
who  fought  for  ideals  in  the  war  are  aware  of  this  moral  bank- 
ruptcy and  are  discontent.  For  the  will  to  Power  is  in  itself  a 
barren  thing,  turning  men  to  stone,  like  the  head  of  the 
Medusa.  And  the  nations,  seeing  the  immeasurable  misery 
which  has  resulted  from  the  wars,  persecutions,  enslavements 
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and  cut-throat  competition  of  centuries  of  the  quest  for  Power, 
turn  more  and  more  from  the  Moloch. 

The  consumers'  movement  therefore  has  not  to  imitate 
capitahsm,  but,  instead,  to  excel  its  serviceableness  by  afford- 
ing still  more  scope  for  individual  effort  when  it  is  directed  to 
giving  the  public  the  good  things  that  it  wants.  The  public 
asks  for  bright,  clean,  freshly-stocked,  convenient  shops.  It 
seeks  a  ready,  cheerful  assistance,  and  some  personal  interest 
shown  in  giving  satisfaction.  It  needs  the  honesty,  truth, 
fairness  and  material  help  of  steady  goodwill  which  it  can 
recognise  and  honour  and  rely  upon  as  directed  to  the  common 
weal.  It  demands  a  respect  that  sympathetically  and 
gradually  will  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  people's  tastes  ;  for 
the  multitude  is  not  so  swinish  as  to  want  nothing  better 
from  its  agents  than  it  could  get  for  itself.  Co-operation  is 
doing  these  things,  but  to  win  over  a  majority  of  consumers 
it  must  do  them  in  much  greater  degree. 

To  Win  the  Consumers'  Vote. 
Toward  organising  the  available  purchasing  power  of  the 
people,  the  movement  has  not  yet  gone  one-sixth,  perhaps 
not  one-eighth  of  the  way.  It  has  not  seized  the  opportunity 
there  is  in  these  days  for  spreading  co-operation  amongst  the 
new  poor  of  the  middle  classes,  whose  pockets  and  sense  of 
decency  have  been  outraged  by  the  Government-fed,  State- 
protected  new  rich.  Yet  it  has  to  conquer  distribution  ; 
because  that  is  only  another  name  for  organising  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  it  is  as  simple  as  twice  two  that  until  a  majority 
of  consumers  is  effectively  combined  the  organised  consumers' 
movement  will  be  a  minor  force,  and  therefore  inferior  to 
capitalism  in  relation  to  the  control  of  industry  and  access  to 
the  sources  of  supply.  In  this  contest  with  capitalism  every 
pound  of  merited  sales  counts  as  much  as  votes  in  a  hot 
election.  Indeed,  where  a  choice  of  spending  exists,  every 
pound  is  a  vote,  carrying  thje  consumer's  verdict  as  to  which 
system  serves  him  best.  In  the  main  it  will  only  be  given  on 
those  terms  ;    for,  although  there  are  some  people  always 
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willing  and  able  to  buy  against  their  own  interests,  quite 
rightly  no  considerable  body  of  consumers  permanently  will 
reduce  their  standards  of  life  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
religion  or  politics  or  ideals  or  good  conditions  of  unser- 
viceable suppliers.  And  this  a  fact  all  to  the  good,  since  it 
means  that  a  consumers'  movement  winning  trade  on  the 
merits  of  its  storekeeping,  and  not  relying  on  sympathy  with 
ideals,  can  afford  a  certain  independence.  For  example,  it 
will  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  its  own  international  ideals  and 
spirit  in  an  hour  when  human  brotherhood  is  an  unpopular 
dream,  since  its  committees  will  know  that  neither  pleasant 
nor  unpalatable  words  on  matters  outside  the  store  will  make 
or  break  a  trade  which  the  consumer  supports  in  his  own 
interest. 

Except  our  service  exceeds  the  service  of  capitalism  we 
shedl  not  enter  into  the  commonwealth.  The  sales-manager 
of  a  great  firm  once  rebuffed  an  agent  seeking  advertisements 
for  a  trade  journal.  "  Do  you  think  that  anj^  retailer  would 
stock  our  goods  if  he  could  help  it  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 
"  We've  gone  direct  to  the  consumer  and  put  ourselves  right 
there  ;  and  the  retailer  has  to  handle  our  stuff  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not."  Against  such  citadels  of  power  trade  and  the 
cause  must  march  together.  If  the  consumers'  movement  in 
all  its  forms  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  era,  a  free  spirit  of  initiative 
in  business  must  be  fused  with  the  old  spirit  of  prudence  and 
a  new  consciousness  of  the  idealism  implicit  in  every  consistent 
transaction.  Behind  the  counter,  in  the  factory,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  Parliament,  the  aim  is  one.  It  is  to  conquer  power  so 
that  power  shall  become  subordinate  to  human  life.  It  is  to 
enfranchise  the  consumer  so  that  democracy  may  be  real. 
It  is  to  end  the  mastery  of  classes  over  the  community, 
especially  that  of  the  rich  class  which  is  so  fond  of  reproving 
Labour  and  protesting  its  community  zeal  even  while  it  robs 
that  same  community  as  purchasers.  It  is  to  rescue  industry 
from  the  bondage  to  profit  so  that  industry  may  be  free  to 
serve.  Above  all,  it  is  to  perfect  the  real  alchemy  of  con- 
verting money  and  power  into  the  things  of  life,  until  human 
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resources  minister  to  human  needs  as  finely  as  the  rain  and 
sun  to  the  woods  in  spring. 

More  than  an  Economic  Appeal. 

Even  if  the  aim  was  not  all  this,  but  was  merely  one  of 
accumulation,  it  would  still  be  a  fine  and  stimulating  relief 
to  do  well  the  services  by  the  way.  But  with  all  that  lies  in 
and  through  and  beyond  the  trading — co-operative,  municipal 
or  national — there  is  enough  to  kindle  a  contagion  of  mass 
enthusiasm  such  as  will  make  men  for  the  tasks  as  the  great 
French  Revolution  made  armies  and  generals.  Then,  on  all 
sides,  the  consumers'  movement  will  be  able  to  train  men  as 
Lord  Haldane  suggested,  when  he  contrasted  the  existing 
civil  servant  with  the  civil  servant  that  might  be.  The  one, 
before  he  does  anything,  "  requires  to  have  a  minute  signed 
by  somebody  else  instructing  him  to  do  it."  The  new  type 
would  be  able  to  anticipate  and  even  upon  occasion  dis- 
regard instructions,  and  above  all  would  have  the  knack  of 
leading  other  men.  "  Take  such  men  as  those,"  said  Lord 
Haldane  ;  "  train  them  for  the  particular  job  you  wish  them 
to  undertake,  and  you  will  have  a  new  kind  of  civil  servant 
who  will  make  all  things  possible." 

More  than  capital,  more  than  numbers,  more  than  any 
far-spread  organisation  is  the  force  of  personality.  Ultimately, 
indeed,  personality  is  all  other  things  and  something  more. 
We  cannot  create  this  magic.  None  of  us  by  taking  thought 
can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  But  such  as  that  may  be, 
striving  to  the  full  for  our  cause,  bold  because  unselfish,  we 
can  express  what  is  in  us.  Through  action  personality  grows. 
Through  action  it  conveys  itself.  In  any  constructive  effort 
the  man  who  accepts  personal  responsibility  and  brings  moral 
qualities  to  bear  on  a  common  purpose  will  live  himself  and 
stimulate  others.  Movements  are  carried  forward  by  those 
who  contribute  themselves — themselves  wholly — whether 
as  national  leaders,  or  local  officers,  or  in  the  ranks.  There 
is  an  apostolic  succession  which  is  personal  devotion  kindling 
moral  vigour  from  one  soul  to  another,  not  universally,  yet 
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sufficiently  to  carry  the  cause  increasingly  on.  Through  the 
personality  that  is  given  to  increase  life  for  others,  and  so 
begets  personal  service  in  others,  a  consumers'  movement 
for  the  transformation  of  business  into  human  service  must 
chiefly  hope  to  appeal. 

There  need  be  no  final  doubt  about  the  mass  of  the  con- 
sumers responding.  Let  it  be  granted  that  often  it  may  be 
less  easy  to  serve  the  people  than  to  humour,  fool  or  even 
oppress  them.  Let  everything  be  added  which  pessimists 
and  cynics  have  said  about  the  multitude.  With  an  American 
writer  we  are  willing  to  remember  the  plain  truth  that  "  ours 
is  a  world  where  the  people  crucified  Jesus,  poisoned  Socrates, 
burned  Savonarola,  assassinated  Lincoln."  The  majority 
that  is  always  right  is  by  no  means  a  majority  at  any  given 
time  or  place.  It  is  the  majority  over  the  whole  constituency 
of  truth,  embracing  all  places  and  all  times.  There  is  a 
picture  somewhere  of  Barrabas  receiving  on  his  release  by 
Pilate  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  He  presents  him- 
self with  a  laugh  ;  he  is  gay,  triumphant  and  self-satisiied  ; 
the  men  of  his  fellowship  press  forward  from  right  and  left 
to  seize  his  hands.  In  his  hour  he  is  free  and  popular,  while 
the  Son  of  Man  hangs  on  the  tree.  But  how  terrible 
has  been  the  irony  of  Time  !  Illuminated  from  age  to  age  by 
the  light  of  the  records  of  Him  who  was  despised  and  deserted, 
the  figure  of  the  elected  freed  man  presents  itself  to  the  whole 
human  race  with  the  ineffaceable  description  underneath, 
"  Now  Barrabas  was  a  robber."  And  let  not  the  truth  be 
ignored  that  the  stamping  of  Barrabas  for  what  he  was,  and 
the  exalting  of  Pilate's  other  nominee  whom  Barrabas 
defeated,  is  the  result  of  an  appeal  from  the  mob  of  an  hour 
to  the  mankind  of  the  centuries. 

The  Verdicts  of  M.\nkind. 

This  fact — that  all  values  are  preserved  to  us  through  their 
recognition  and  acceptance  by  a  mass  of  common  men  far 
outnumbering  the  "  many-headed  mob  " — is  a  fact  ignored 
by  those  scornful  of  democracy.    No  doubt  truth  is  truth  and 
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gold  is  gold  whether  valued  or  not  ;  but  truth  is  regarded  as 
honourable  in  all  countries,  and  domestic  happiness  is  every- 
where sought,  and  wedding  rings  are  made  of  gold,  and  wheat 
is  preferred  for  bread  instead  of  rye,  solely  because  our  com- 
mon humanity  includes  the  power  to  discern  between  real 
values  and  false.  Let  no  cynic  mock  the  judgments  of  the 
people  !  Hard  to  persuade  the  masses  may  be.  John  Ruskin 
spent  his  fortune  and  his  mental  health  striving,  apparently 
in  vain,  to  arouse  the  consumers  of  the  world  to  love  the 
things  that  make  for  life,  which  are  wealth,  and  reject  the 
contrary  things,  which  he  called  "  illth  "  ;  and  to  demon- 
strate that  the  supreme  wealth  is  life.  William  Morris  left 
his  lovely  home  at  Kelmscott  to  stand  by  the  dock  gates  of 
Salford  pleading  with  rough  labourers  to  recognise  wherein 
their  true  interests  lay.  The  flame  of  the  genius  of  Richard 
Jeffries  burned  up  his  body  in  the  effort  to  make  articulate 
the  message  of  abundance  for  human  kind.  William  Cooper, 
the  devoted  Rochdale  Pioneer,  brought  death  on  himself  and 
poverty  upon  others  that  co-operation  might  live  and  future 
generations  enjoy  its  riches.  There  are  teeming  records  but 
half-explored  of  fighters  for  bread,  knowledge,  health,  beauty 
and  leisure  for  other  men  than  themselves.  They  seem  to  go 
down  in  darkness,  only  prophetically  beholding  the  sunrise. 
Yet,  while  such  labours  continue,  the  world  moves  forward 
and  each  century  proves  that  for  the  good  which  persists  the 
suffrages  of  the  many  are  certain. 

We  believe  in  giving  the  people  what  they  want  because 
we  believe  that  in  the  masses  is  the  human  soul  that  wants 
truth  and  right,  and  wants  fraternit}^  and  the  w'orld  common- 
wealth. To  make  the  want  felt  may  be  hard,  but  no  work 
that  lasts  is  easy  to  do.  And  if  the  work  itself  is  not  sufficient, 
then  fellowship  in  the  work  is  a  full  reward.  The  man  or 
woman  who  brings  to  bear  faith  and  sincerity  and  self -forgetting 
energy,  and  who  has  the  charity  and  generosity  of  true  en- 
thusiasm, kindles  fire  in  others  though  he  himself  bums  out. 
Names  of  men  little  known  to  the  great  world,  men  who  spent 
themselves  in  particular  circles  of  action,  like  Mitchell  and 
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Neale,  remain  in  their  own  spheres  as  indices  to  vital  tra- 
ditions. There  is  no  one,  however  humble,  in  any  circle 
however  small,  who  can  spend  the  love  of  life,  which  is  love 
of  God  and  man,  without  leaving  unforgettable  impressions 
on  the  deepest  consciousness  of  his  fellows.  Such  men  live 
though  they  die,  and  not  for  any  less  reward  is  their  work 
done.  For  life  is  in  living  and  in  the  free  fellowship  of  the 
living  ;  and  by  and  through  those  who  live  to  expend  them- 
selves in  the  dav's  work  will  the  Commonwealth  be  built. 
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